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that education not lose the ooa*entu« of soiie of the r^oras lade in 
the 1960»s through an overemphasis on basic sJcills^^p the exclusion 
of concern with the affective and huaanistic sidyof e'ducation. 
Another important theme is the crucial need for/educational 
alternatives, includMag nonfc^rmal education in/ developing countries 
and better educational prograifev fo2:-±he trai;iang of minority 
inner-city personneli Several paVea^^j^oncepfi the problems of teaching, 
reading and the fact that litje^racy i^^^^fe^l not uuiversa-X although it 
is fundamental to any other kind of learning. One paper criticizes 
the granting of academic credit in college for basic literacy 
courses. Various questions in^ Educational research are also examined, 
including the problems of relating the understanding and knowledge of 
the researcher and the practitioner. (CD) 
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EDUCAT^ON IN TBE 70 's AND BEYOND 




PREFACE 



Thp papers that make up this document w.ere presented at Che first annual 
Col loqu turn of the Co||cll of Graduate -Students In Educatfon. The tHeme of the 
Colloquium - Education In. the 70's and Beyond - was part.! cular i zed throdgh the 
following three topics: 
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- ' Alternatives To And Within Education ^ ^ 
Critical Issues For The 70's And^Beyond 

Humanistic/Affective Education p. { 

Unlvjftrsity faculty served as moderators for the three sessions, namely Drl Seth 
Spaulding, Professor of Education; Dr. Andrew Hughey, Assistant Professor, Counselor 
Education; Dr. Kathryn S. Atman, Associ,ate Professor, Curriculum and Supervision. 

The Council gratefully acknowledges the support and partlclpatlort of its con- 
stituency, faculty, administration, staff and alumni of the School of Education. 
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Rationale , * - . ■ , • 

^ Hisiorioaily", ^bfeopls haVe Been the' agencies to preserve the social 
.order- of our inl^jjiaiized ioci^ty and^ to develop productive workers fov"^ 
the indu^ialized economy (Hummel aind Magel, 1973) • However, the schools 
in the past deg ade have experienced wide spread criticism of the mono- 
cultural orientation of their programs and policies. During the- 1960 ♦s 
the general population (compriseji of several ethnic and racial minorities) 
fotught quite strbngly for the right to preserve their cultures in the 
classroom. The cry was for inclusion of culttiral and historical covirse 
offerings and for an increased ntjmber of minority school .pewonnel. Some 
initial efforts we.rte launched .and ethnic atudies courses , multi-ethnic ^ 
texts and increased minority group administrative and teaching stgiff were ' 
Included in the school (Killer and Woock, -1973). 

Durinjz this same time neriod, ciirriculum reform activity was greatly 
.increased. Cu2*riculum^ reform resulted in changed staff ing^ patterns , and 
team teaching and differentiated staffing organization? were experimented 
with.'^ Paraprofessionals were included on staffs to do non-teacjhing class- 
room iobs to release the teacher to, have mor^ time in diagnosing, prescrib 
ing ..and guidi^ig pupil learning activities. Frequently in ^exscity 
minority schools',' -these paraprofessionals were minority residents of the 

' school coraiiupil^* thus, the paraprofessional stafJ^ was a manpower^ source 

• of minority perC^ns on the 'school staff.'' 

Frank Riessman and Art^ Pearl in their book New Careers for the Poor 
(1965) tender a basic rationale for the paraprofessional staff. These 
authors state that juducators must begin to see that members of J:he 
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-•Slum-; coimriunity can bring to .-the school skills and perceptions essential 
to the improvement, o^ the school's program. They support the' notion that 
-paraprofessional positions must be made permanent and incorporated Into 
'the matrix of th; school oragnization table. ' Ested^lishment ^Ta continuum 
ranging from non-skilled entiy positions, extending through intermediate 
sub-professional Actions, and terminating ultimately in atlfainment of 
professional status changl^ nature of upward mobility .in our society.' 
In the specific case of minority populated inner-city schools' such a 
differentiated staff ing^oc^ure : 1^ increased tfie number of minority ' 
personnel in the school; 2) 'includes persons of a similar cultural back^ 
,ground ^ that of'tHe pupils' on staff ; 3^ opens th% profession to those 
).ho traditionally were excluded due to socio-economic status; 4) creates 
' a manpowerf pool heretofore, that was non-existent; and*5) provides'a 
teaching-learning laboratory for pre-service and in-service teachers in 
training. Therefore-, the origination of paraprofessional roles has for 
some a broad purpose, one which" responds to an apparent urban school - 
^ dilemma, Upwkrd mobility, a significant increase in minority staff parti- 

ci|,ation, provision for a teaching-learning laboratory and an educational 
* service to ^.population of persons who has traditionally b^een excluded 
'from partic^ation in hj%h^r_ education endeavors-'^serves a§ primary ,\»t 
unstated, goals. ' ' ' ' 

In 'light of the representation of a multitude of racial, ethnic, 
religious , and national classifications in contemporary American- society , 
who continue to maintaih some vestigeiof their native cultures, it appears, 
mandatory to ^14 tq^on this unique grouping to realize what Ame^-ica in-fact 
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is — a pluralistic society. It is the belief of some Citizens that the 
•school^, as/a Vecognizeia and valued institution of American life, should 
serve as one vehicle for idealizing a pluralistic society. This belief is 
an understandable one given the notion that, the establishment and mainte- 
nance odF schools for every society has been ^ for the achiefvement of social 
goals. Ch\xrch schools weire developed to teach $he doctrine of 'tiie^^urch, 
and state- controlled schools were, estat)lished to educate the populace for 

A 

' active participation in a given political ideology. The democratic ideology 
is founded upon the value of the individual, and the welfare of said indi- 
vidual is the paramount objective in the democratic process. Although 
democracy is considered the highest social ideal in America, in practice it 
is frequently vj.olated in the schools. School practices, therefore, must 
be examinedk.as to their democratic quality, for a pluralistic society. And, 
consequently, those personnel and administrators who service the schools 
muit be educated in a multicultural fashion. ^ 

" Goals ' • ^ 

It is with the '^(oa^Vof a culturally pluralistic society in mind that 
multicultural educatiqn*K>f school personnel is conceived* A notion sub- 
scribed to by many educators is pne which states, we tend to teaittl as we 
have been taught. The very nature of the concept of cixltrual pluralism 
dictate^ the teaching of: avoiding closed, dogmatic and ethnocentric 
values and encourages open' exploration and investigation of diverse thoxight. 

Therefore, the goils of any study considered within this dimension* 
are open and continously apfpraised for the appropriateness of their 
: inclusion. Nonetheless Xa-S"^^^^^ consideration can reflect in a broaii* 



sense the purpose of thi$ contemplation: * " 

School personnel at each' level' of formalized education 
will possess an awareness of, knowledge- about, understanding 
of, competence in, and attitudinal disposition to encourage 
and implement the teaching- leaming process stich that their ' ' 
products perpetuate the multicultural ideal which is funda- 
. *" mental to a pluralistic society. * ' * 

' Thus the purpose is to present a set of activities, experiences' and 
resources which may be used in developing an educative process" which places 

major emphasis on providing teachers (and ultimately their students) with 

" - • • .* 

increased awareness, knowledge and sensitivity to ethnic and multidultijreJ. 
diversity. * ^ * . 

Objectives 

\ > 

The focus of the program is to: 1) dfefine ethnic ai^d cultural education; 
2) review various approaches previously utilized; 3) suggest new strategies 
and approaches;. 4) review and evaluate ethnic materials and to encourage 
and provide opportimity. to develop new ethnic , units of value to each par- 
ticipating teacher. One foctis is intended as a syrvey to enable participaiits 
to better with needs of students in a pluralistic society. Additional 
seminars may focxis On: 1) instructional techniques and methodology; 2) 
learning styles and cognition; 3) ctiltural effects on growth and develop- 

ment; and 4) ethnograplijr^d the stucty of the school as a social system, 

^ ^ * . ' • • 

Specific objectives enpompass the following/- , * . ^ ^ 

1. The participant will define Ijid utilize in communication 
the vocabxxlai^ associated with ethnicily. ^ * 

2. The participant will verbalize a greater- awareness and . 
understanding' of. the cultural diversity .of the children , ^ 
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'with whom they* work 'and demonstrate this increased 
awareness, in their interactions with children, materials 
4, and Barents in the school context. 

^. T^e participant wiU discover the nytSological orienta- 
' tion of traditioitel stereotype^, ascribed to ethnic grotq)S 
and demraatrate- this, through discouraging their perpetua--^ 

ti^. . \ 
If. Participants wTll discuss and defend holidays and multi- 

ethnjlc traditions which are i^erent -to them, thereby 
* ' . ' / V-r 
■showing ethnicity in action. 

5. far&ci^ts wiU show r^pect for ethnic institutions 
- , (i.e..,- fchui^es. Stores, rSstav^ants, etc.). and their 

, relatiohship to general institutions (i.e., schodls, 

C 

^JLaw^aRenpIes, etc.) 

6. ?arti 



its will evaltiate the treatment of ethnic groxips 
in text^oks ' and 'Other cturicul^ materials. 



^V3^^cipants will deteSdne the neeti^ '"inherent .to^ir 
'!v specific ^chool coinDunity and recamnend procedures for 
meeting thosje needs < 



8, T»«rticipaitts will "develop multi-ethnic -teacher-prepared 
materials .appropriate to utilize their own classroom.. 

- - r 

AU of these factors underline the importance of implementing teacher 
education and 'career refOni such that each participant has equivalent 
access to grow to his^er fullest potential in sfervifciilg childtien. Both ' 
exp'erienced and prospective t<Sachera need a continuing' means and renewal - 
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reward system for acquiring those skills and knowledge that they find 

necessary in fulfilling their roles in the teadiing-leaming process.' ' 

A career ladder pattern- speaks to^ such sn approach to teacher education. 

0 

following delscription explicates a career ladder approach to uzian 
teacher education as follows : 1) the evolutionary development of ayc^er 
ladder iii an i^mer-city school; 2) staff roles}-,3) skills and knowledge • 
. presented in training; and U) inter-egency communication. 

Historical Perspective . 

^ In one «ase ajnodified career ladder was attempted in response' to 
unrest and accusations that an inner-city school building had few minority 
staff members to serve as models^or the minority pupil populace. Ano^ther 
rationale for the proposed career ladder revoJ^ved around an administrative 
decision to implement; an individualized curriculum on an experimental 
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basis requiring paraprofessional assistance in each classroom with the 
program. | These two phenomena seemed to complimentjone another and, con- 
sequently, community residents were hip?ed as teacher axdeis. The teachers 
and aides were trained to implement the individualized curriculum by the 
. developers of - it. but jpontinued to receive sv^jervision from traditional 
^ school district personnel (i.e., principal, assistmt princip^ and si^er- 
visors)\ /& 1:he program expanded to more classrooms, it was recognized "by 
sciiool 'district personnel and the cui«rictilujn developers that the para- 
professional staff needed child growth and development theory and' some ^ 
background into the teaching- learning process. This commtinication led to 
the involvement of a teacher education program which placed their pre-aervice 

♦ , • 
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,^sttidents in the school building at an asisistant teacher level (i.e., a 

step above teacher aide because of their college education) for field-based 

experiences . Thus , a career ladder program came into existence with inter- 

* # 
agency communications involving an R6D center (curriculum developers), a 

public schoda. dis-6rf.ct and a university teacher education program* The 

e>q>erience^jBiis author had with this career ladder 3?)proadi serves as the 

foundation for tiie following model description.^- O 

' Straff Roles , . • - 

> 

Teaching con^etence can be said to reqiiire knowledge of man, reflec- 
tion about the implications of such knowledge, aad action based xxpdn cop- 
sidered and informed judgement (ATE, 1373). Achievement of this, competence 
involves the acquisition of an effective, liberal., prqflssional education 
stxpported by a program of clinical experiences which enable students to 
relate educational concepts to professional action in unique situations. 

Viewing any school' as 'a social sub-system within the larger society ^ 
is the basis for the differentiated career ladder spiral describjpd herein. 
• it is believed that the roles afford the education student an opportunity 
,to initially-* view ^e whole school ip operai^on in its connuniiy setting, 
while at -the. same time jfocusing^on a planned investigation of the multitude 
of teaching tasks. The positions are a means o'f analyzing .and synthesizing 
an under^t^ding of the teacher's role in an urban, black schooT community 
at ^«:easing levels of sophisti'cation. It shox^d also be said that if * 
the t;rainee resides lb the school conamsjity, they add a valxiablc in-put to 
ctirriculum planning efforts ^»f-^^e schoojL staff due, to their petsonal^parti- ^ 
cipation in the ^culture. ^ , X, 

■•. 15 - '■ ■ . 
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^ Currently there is one classroom role, teacher • Informal, inconsistent 
and unsystematic efforts have included non-pt*ofessionals to do non- teaching 
'tasks, but the new functions have not been integrated into the t6tal system. 
A redefinition of the teaching role is .needed. Through sjrstematic steps 
and intervals a series of positions and Reaming levels are created to 
narrow the gap between the poor and professional and respond to the present 
tirban dilemma in our urban black schools. 

The following t.each^ing roles are proposed for initial exploration: 

1) Teacher Aide; 2) Assistant Teacher; 3). Associate Teacher; and U) Pre- ' ^ 

tenure Teacher. A fifth and siicth role. Supervising Teacher and Clinical 
* ** * 

Professor, aire also proposed but are described apart from the initial fow 
(see Table 1). * , . 

Skills and* Knowledge Base , • 

Those selected to participate in the career ladder experience reqiiire 

\ 

didactic pedagogical educajrioa as well aq direct experience * in the field. 
In this respect there are several study areas whidi have apparent importance 
for effective Reaching in innfer-cit y^ mij aority populated schools 
CWilliams,' 1973). Education is by nature interdisciplinary./ Therefore, ' • 
educators require an interdisciplinary background of sociology, anthro- 
pology and psychology since these disciplines have contributed so much in 
the wsy of research .about the schooling process. Study of these brpad 
disciplines are threefold: 1) psychological anthropology with respect to 
child training and rearing from the point of view of instruction (formal & 
non-formal) ; 2) ethno- and sociolijP^uistics.with reference to the ^'e of ,^ . 
language in cultural transmission-, continjuity and the role of transmission 
iir stratification of ^ultttre-based social groups; and finally 3) comparative 
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Qualificatioos 


^ R««ponaibiliti«s 


Education .J[jAe^ab le 




idMr Aid* . 

\ 

1 
i 


Kifh School OiploM 


Particip«tor-^b»«rTtr 
Story-ttlXing • 
&«p«rvi3ioQ of pU//Iuodi 
ciAncftL ns»cxxozu 


3 years part-time study or 
2 years full- time. 


Assistant Ttaehtr 

% 

r 


EqttiY«l«nt of 2 ymmn of 

• 


^Mxttx^Lals prcpcratioa for 
OMibtts/projtcts in cXasa. 

Corrtttioti of «»«iim««nts/teJts 
' with sent diagnostic 
intvrprttations • 

Tutoring »id small group ^ 
instrttctioor in contant ar«a4|^^> 

^ . ^ ^ 


1 year for full-tiar student* 

• 

2 years for part-tiite studtnt* 




Call«ft senior^ fizul 
stagM of iTiitial dtp^. 


Xntaracdon with studtnta, 
coHaagws, administrators, 
aod parants as a pr^essioaal. 


Same as assistant teacher. 


^J^l — 

Pr«t«fitir« Ttach«r 


Bachtlor's D€fr««, 
• T«ach«r ctrtif icjtioo 


FaU-tiB« taachisg ^oijUSf. 

^> 

Davalopcwtal and txparialantal 
rtsaarch projactsy 

IJmitad pra-sarvic* axiparrtsion- 
rola* / 


3 years (minimw)* • 

i ^ ' ' : 




M.Ed, or «<juiTal«ttt.*' 

MiniiwM 3 r%Mrs teaching 
«xp«ritnct Kith sup«nrision 
b«c3egrotmd# 


Coordinates, designs, \ 
ijspltmants and avaluatcs ' 
'pre-aerrice program in field* 

Stxperrision of field-based 
program personnel. . 


Varies' 

■ 


t 


Advanced Graduate D«gr«t(s} 


Facilitation of achool-colXece 

In-aervice train inr gtf achool and 
collega jfiicttlty. i^i^; 

Assists and guides. SfOperrisinc 
Teacher. , ^ 


Varies 

r ■ 
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educational research which reviews strategies and techniques of various 
modes. of instruction* 

The following four study areas fare , suggested for a specific urban 
area which is predominantly blaclcTbut it can be adapted to suit the 
ethnic popxaation of any region: 1) Social Science and Education; 2) Blapk 
Child Development; 3) Black Language and Communication Patterns; and 
^) Multicultural Curricula. 

Social Sciencd^and Education 

* — 
The accusation has^ oft been itiade that traditionally the teaching and 

administrative staffs of uii>an blac)^ schools and their programs ignore the - 
rich cultural heritage brought to^school bjr l;l^e piqjils. Consequently, this 
aspect seeks to surWy the complex sxibj^ct area of cultural minorities 
through an exploration of tl^^st amounts of ^pertinent data generated by^ 
anthropologists, sociologists, Educational researchers and other social 
science disciplines. This survey includes examination of economic influ- 
ences; social institutions of the family , .community and the church; and an 
historical ^^e of the black *s contribution to the, growth of America. 

* 

Black Child Development 

The study of black child development is intended to acqxiaint partici- 
pants with the overall problems of culturally different- pupils who attend 
traditionally mono-cxiltural public schools. The emphasis is upon distin- 
guishing for particiipants the Concepts of cuitxirally disadvantaged, culturally 
different and bicxiltural and to explore the manner in which the mono-cultural 
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schools have needlessly created educational disadvantages for the culturally 
different. Study focxises upon child-rearing practices and the implications 
of contradictions between school and home as educational institutions, 
learning style and cognition, ego development and the "cyclical effects of 
segregation and economic disadvantagement. 

V Blade Langtxage and Communi cation Patterns* 

The study constitutes a systematic introduction to sociolinguistics. 
The purpose is to provide participants with a framework for interpreting 
linguistic variations, a linguistic understanding of expression and com- 
munication of blade* students and strategies for teaching the communication 
skills necessary for reading, writing and oral expression. Attention is 
afforded to educationcd problems and thf structtjre jand function of language^ 
the relation between concept formation and dialect differences, ^d M^ding 




failure and polildcal, cultural conflict. ^ ^ ^ 
' ' Multicultural Curric\ila 

/ 

. This topic is designed to organize a general framework for teachers 
and ^her educational specialists toward the design, implementation, evalua- 
tion and refinement of instructional strategies for the creation of plinraL- 
is tic society. Attention is given to adaptation of existing curricula to ^ 
meet the unique group .and individual needs of certain minorities, inter- 
pretation of psycho-emotional data for developing a supportive emotional 
climate, and operationalizing parent- community involvement in the decision 
making, mechanism- of the public school. 
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Inter->agency Communication 

Obviously, for such a career ladder as this to be realized, extensive 
positiye inter- agency communication is a necessity. Who should determine 
and define the goals of education has since the initial stages gf the 
public school concept been a cqncem of many aspects of our society. 
Nonetheless, social agencies and interest groups collectively m\xsi take 
responsibility for educating each genej;ation. This does not, however, 
suggest that each agency has equal t*esponsibility for each aspect of the 
effort • A definition of function at ,the putset should delimit role 
specifications and responsibilities recognizing that the primary, respon- 

4 

sibility for educating teactiers rests with the \jniversity, just as primary 
responsibility for educating the young rests ^ith the public schools* 

t • 

Special emphasis must be placed on the prefix ''co" of the concepts 
cooperation, coordination and collaboration* Two , Cigredients are njicessary 
for this state of co-agency design: 1) advanced planning wherein mijor 

• ^ J 

phases or steps of planning are discussed with all involved or their repre- 
sentatives .to allow constiltation time needed; and 2) group (inter- agency) 
decision making on issues which affect eaph agency serves to create an • 
important attitudinal set an4 atmosphere for a collaborative operation. 

In addition, each agen^^ needs to examine their intra-structure pro- 
cesses to identify means of arriving at an amenable, functioning organiza- 
tional structure which allows for sharing, consensxis, compromise, etc* 
These elements are a necessity before agencies can combine to identify 
individual role functions, time tables, ongj)ing program strategies and/or 
funding. >^ gQ » 




/ Thus^ schools, colleges and related ^organization's are obligated to 
pre-plan their arrangement, considering-^ the collective structure, operation 
procedures, program administration and program evalxxation* 



"Summary • . ' 

: ' ■ • ' \ i 

' • , ■' . * 

That there has been overwhelming criticism of the education of inner- 

:Vf teaching personijel .hardly requires 'further documentation. An impres- 
sive list of authors, Clayk (1965), K020I (1968) ,^ Sarason (1969), and others 
hav€ exposed the conditions of inner-cily 'schools. And, in the ten years 
since the Pearl and Riessman (1965) book few efforts have tendered conclu- 
sive evaluations of* comprehensive models for educational programming for 
improving inner-city pupil achievement. Piecemeal efforts have yielded 
piecemeal conclusions. Prograuinatic studies which have attempted compre- 
hensive efforts (Reddick, 1967; Clothier, 1969; Krosky, 1970) suggest the 
worth of such pursuits., but have suffered from lack' of funding recently. 
No longer can school districts or teadher education institutions ignore 
the need for such efforts nor the necessi-Qr of integrating t^em into the 
permanent matrix of- their structitres. The concern ''i:^ot a specially 
funded short-.terro program but^ the development and maintenance of a total' 
pluriOistic social ideaJ^. . , * . ., 
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Introduction 



"Reading is one of the most important fuitftions in life, sine* , 
virtually all learning is based on the ability to read" (Frost, 196?). . 
•According to Johnson and Myklebust (1971), the child who le>ma the 
skill of reading not only experiences academicf success in school, but 
also develops a certain degree of "social maturity, the ab.ility to develop 
relationships and is able to assume important aspects of responsibility. 
Johnson and M^^klebust also indicate that vhen a child does not acquire 
the skill of reading,- not only is his academic success in school affected, 
but there are definite restrictions placed upon his everyday activities 
and total adjustment. 

Some chil'dren a|)pear to be -able to acquire the skill of reading 
without mu5* effort, while- other children experience much difficulty, 
"what specific skil3!s do children who appear to learn reading easily 
possess? What specific skills do children who have difficulty in learning 
to read lack? This study wi^l examine six specific skill areas that are 
routinely measured in kindergarten children. It is hoped that from this 
investigation certain areas of strengths and weakness'es will become 

1 

evident in the two groups of childrisn mentioned a^ove. This investi- 
gation will try to idenri<y some component skills that are important 
to be^^ng reading.' It iV further^ hoped that certain educational 
and instructional implications and discoveries will be made that could 
prove to be useful in the early education of teaching children the 
process of* reading* 



5eviev of the Literature » ^ ^ 



The majority of the literature regarding the x*eliabilit/, construct 

validity and predictive validity *of the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) 

appears to .have been doji6 by and/or for the Test Department of Harcourt 

Brace Jovanovich, Iric^ the publishing company o/ the MRT. The authors 

of the MRT (Hildreth, Griffiths and HcGauvran) report that they intended 

to measure the characteristics most important f^||^sucqess in first grade. 

Their list of the most important components of first grade readiness 
♦ 

• * 
incl.udes the following: ■ ^ 

a. comprehension^ and use of oral language , ' 

b. visual perception and discrimination 

c. auditory discrimination 

d. richness of verbal concepts 

e. general mental ability; capacity to infer and to reason 
f« knowledge of numerical and quantitative relationships 

g. sensori-motor ability of the kind required in handwriting, 
writing of numerals and drawing 

h. adequate attentiveness; the ability to. sit quietly/ to listen i 
to and follow directions " 

The authors of the MRT (Hildreth et alj indicate that the. content ^ 
of the KRT subtests do measure the components of readiness listed above. 
Below a^i^isted the six subtests and a brief description (Administrative 
Manual KRT) of what they seek to measure. * 
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■ Test 1: ■-•ord Meaning measures the child's store , of verbal 

■» '' I ■ 

concepts. "It is believed . that the word meaning test provides for a 

representation of this general mental maturity in the total readiness 



score," 



Test 2: Listening taps the child's knowledge of the world 
about hia and his ability to comprehend sentences and paragraphs. - 

Test 3yKatch3Jig seeks to g^t at visAal perceptual skUls. 
This test has consistently^^orrelated w|ll wiJth beginning reading skills. 

•-^est Alphabet gets At the child's ability to recognize 
lett;;ers of the alphabet when these are spoken by the examiner. 

Test 5: Numbers is an inventory of the child's stock of number - 
concjyepts, number kno-.ledge, ability to manipulate quantitive relationships, 
recognition of and the ability to produce number symbols and related 
Icnowledge., 



V Test 6: Copying is a tes't in which the child manifests a combj 

nation of visual perception and motor control similar to what -%& called 
for learning handwriting. 

Construct validity studies (from the ' information supplied by 



Harcjiurl; BrSfce Jovanovich, In<i.) indicated that there is ^ strong relation- 
^ip between other readiness tests (.80 with the Kurphy-Ih^3-e|j.,and .70 
for. the Lee-Clark .heading Readiness Test) and tlie HOT. The publishers 
also provide evidence that there is a high correlation between certain 
injtelligence tests (.7^ with the I- intner-rCunningham, .72 with the OtTa- 
L^nrxjn and .67. with the Stanford liinet) and the MHT. T|jere are also 

' Humetous studies CKitcTreII7T9^7^TMiOTti;ig-that-tlre-i^H^^ - 

* as iredictive validity for white children as for black ^children. It 
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should be noted that all of the subjects ^both black and white) used 
in the predictive validity studies (done by the iVRT publishers), were 
from the South* (J^ee AoperidixBv) Upon- consulting Surros Mental 
Measurements, one would find that it appears that the predictiv^^- ^ 
validity of the MRT is similar for black and white children* 

Calf ee and Venezsky (I968) indicated that the makeup ot the 
it^ems in the is 'such that the ability to follow instructions and 
general language competence are common factors which enter signficantly 
into the performance on all subtests* Sussell and Fea (I965) report 
that readiness tests such as the MKT measure general language competence 
appropriate to middle-class Caucasian families and the effects of other 
pre-school training* Matuszek and Oakland .(1972) did research on the^ 
factor analysis of several reading readiness measures forNiifferent 
socioeconomic and ethnic groups* They concluded that readiness* tests 
do not assess common abilities among children who differ in terms of SES 
or ethnicity* Katuszek and Oakland also indicated that readiness tests 
carjiot be used interchangeably with children from different racial-ethnic 
and 3E2 backgrounds* ^ > • * 

Summary of the Literature* It appears on the surface the MRT 
is a, valid and reliable instrument. Although there seems to be some 
strong critics of the KST, there appears to be a lack of concrete evidence 
to suooort their views regarding the validity of the MRT for different 



SES and ethnic groups* ^ ^ 



Problem statement 



ea a relationship exist between the subtests of the Metro* 



politan Readiness Test (WRT) and reading achievement among black children 

educatea in an innor-city public elementary school? 

1=:? ' ^ 

Hypotheses 

(a) a significant relationship, exists between certain subtests 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) and reading achievement among 
black children educated in an inner-city publ^ic elementary schools 

(b) thib makeup of the items in the HRT is such that the ability 
to follow instructions and general language competence are common factors 
whiwh enter Significantly into the performance on all subtests (Calfee & 



Venez5ky,!^19^8). 

(c^ the 



KRT xs inefficient in that several subtests seem to 



measure th^^samej factors; general language competence and following 
• instructions (Kaiuszek 8f Oakland^ 1972) ♦ . 

^ (d) the HJ?T cannot be used interchangeably with children frotn 

different racial-ethnic and socioeconomi<N^ckground6 (Matuszek and 
Oakland, 1972 )• 

(e) predictive validity increases between the MHT and reading 
achievement, as the language competenc^e level of the subjects moves 
closer to resembling the language competence level of the norraed popu- 
lation. ^ 

■/ • • r 
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Method ^ ^ 

Subjects 

The subjects were forty-seven black children who attend^fd an 
inner-^ity public elementary school located in a large raetrppolitan 
area of Pennsylvania. The school that the subjects attended has been 
designated by the Commissioner of Education as having ^ high 

concentration of low-income families. lUl of the subjects (f(or the 
duration of the study)- were enrolled in regular mainstream kihdergarten, 
first" and second grade classes. 
Tasks ' 

The subjects were required to take the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test (MRT) that is routinely administered to all children in Ithaf city's 
public school system, at the end of kindergarten (May, 1972V. The 
subjects (those who took the MRT in May, 1972) were also required to 
take a routinely administered achievement test (Metropolitan Achievement 
^ Test) that is given to all' children in that city's s^chool system ^t the 
beginning of second grade (October, 1973)* ^/'''^^ 
Predictor Variable 

The MRT was administered and scored by the individual classroom 
teachers. The readiness test consists of six subtests. The six subtests 
are: word meaning,"listening, matching, alphabet, numbers and copying* 
Criterion Variable 

The reading achievement criteria were stani^e^ scores of total 
reading obtained on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. The test was 

« 
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administered by the Ubjecta' individual classroom teachers and machine 
scored, by. Harcourt Brace Jovanovicb, Inc. Scoring Service. 

ProcedurejS ^v. 

The six subtest r^ad^ess scores were obtained from the records 
made available to the invest igator>jsj(he administration at the ele- 
. mentary school ..iavolved in the study. The reading achievement stanine 
scores were obtained from the subjects' personal data cards, made avaiUble 
to the investigator by the subjects' classroom teachers. All stanine 
scores were then listed along with each subtest score of dvery individual 
subjects The information (the six subtest scores and reading stanine 
score) was then programmed so that a Pearson Product Moment Correlation 
Coefficient could be obtained between each subtest score &nS the reading 
stanine score* ^ ^ 

Data Analysis 

Pearson Product Koment Correlation 
Limitation o f the Investigation 

The . investigator was not involved in the administration and 
scoring of the Qsts, Since some teachers might view the test results - 
as a reflection upon their teaching competence, they could have based - ^ 
the results durim? the administration and/or scoring* 
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Hesults ■ ■ - 

No one subtest of the Metrop^olitan Readiness Test emerge4 as 
being able to show specific skill deficiencies or strengths in low, ' 
middle or high achieving readers. » 



M^aa Scores of the MRT Subtests for 
High, Middle and Low Achieving Readers 




low, stanine total 
MAT rdg.- 1, 2 -8t 3 - 
med. stanine total 
MAT rdg. 5- 8c 6 
high, stanine total 

MAT rdg. 7« 9 ^' 9 

• . / 
mean sctfte %ov each 

'I 

group 
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9 • 

The following correlation coefficient^ were obtained (p<»05)* 
Word Meaning ' .10 

Listening •IS 
Hatching ^ .32 

Alphabet .50 ' * 

Numbers • 38 

Copying 

Total .'♦S 

Alphabet was the highest (.50) correlation obtained. Both copying 
and alphabet correlated higher than the total test. The two lowest 
correlations, occurred in word me/uiing and listening. AU of the subtests • 

(except word meaning and listening) correlated above the level (.Z**) of 

significance* 
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Discussion 

From the correlations obtained, two subtests, alphabet (•50) 
and copying {.^3) emerged as being 'the best predictors (even better than 
the total test whose correlation was (•^S) of beginning reading achieve- 
ment on the KRT. Two other subtests, word meaning (•10) and listening 
(•12) emerged as being poor predictors of readin? achievement on the MRT* 
The authors of the KRT indicated the vord meaning subtest measures the 
child's store of verbal concepts. They also stated that the word meaning 
subtest provides a representation of general mental maturity in the total 
readiness score* If one believes that sufficient language facility i? 
a prerequisite for reading (Frost,, 196?) , then one would have to conclude 
(based on the low correlations obtained on the word meaning and listenirfg 
subtests) that the MKT does not adequately measure language skills (word 
meaning and listening being the most obviou^^nes) on the subjects that 
were studied* Arnold (1971) found that reading problems were directly 
C^^ related to limited language development* He also found that reading 
and language problems tend to be associated with low socio-^economic 

n 

Status. If Arnold is correct, this further indica^tes that the KRT 
does a poor job in predicating beginning reading achievement axnong^'the 
subjects that were studied. Calfee and Venezsky (1968) reported that 
the choice of vocabulary items on the word meaning and listening subtests 
of thp.KRT appears singularly inappropfdate* for urban children, especially 
those from lower so,cio-economi'c backgrounds. The children who were 
studied basically used nonstandard urban Negro speech. It would seem 
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(Stewart, 1965) that nonstandard urban .speech derived from rural 
southern dialects. Because of migration patterns within the nation, 
these dialects were brought into the Metropolitan areas of tte TTorth 
and West Coast. Although such dialect^ (they -closely resemble, the 
■dialects of the-White Southerns) may 'have been generally accepted as ^ 
natural in their general region, they often turn out to be quite deviant 
in the Northern urban dialect context. When one examines the noraed 
population of the MPT (See Appendix A), one concludes that the language 
of the normed population was very different from the language of black * 
children who were studied. One wonder's if it was these dialectical 
i^^Sjrences that resulted in the KKP publishers choosing Southern 
subjects (white and black) for their predictive validity studies." 
Kurath's Linguistic Atlas points out that by and large the Southern 
Negro .speaks the language of the white man of his locality or area 
^and of his education' (Wolfram, 1971). If the word meaning subtest is 
supposed to measure general mental maturity that is reflected in the 
total readiness score, perhaps it also lowers the predictive validity ^ 
correlation" of .the black chUdren's (who were studied) total readiness 

score."^ " - 

T!he'alphab«t subtest of the K2T correlated the highest (.50)- 
with beginning reading achieveaeixt. Olson (1953) found that while a . 
knowledge of letter names does not always assure high reading achievement, 

the lack of that knowledge assumes low readi^ng achieveaent* Letter ^ 

^ / ' ^ ' ^ -' 

naming at the beginning of first grade reflects a variety of factors 
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which themselves are important for* learning to read; e#grr~level of. * 
cognitive development, emotional stability, atterjtion span and proper 
interaction ^ith adults outside the school (Ven^asky, 1971)* Downing 
(1971) also found that letter n^Mning is the best single predictor on 
a reading readiness test; However, both Venezsky and Downing agreed 
that concentrated drilling and teaching of letter names will not help - 
a child learn to read. Copying also appeared as a good predictor of 
beginning reading. Jensen (1970) foun^ that CQpying tests are, one of 



the least culture-loaded tests available. Successful performance on 

1 \ 
the Figure Copying T«st (developed at the Gesell Institute) \s known 

to he significantly related to readiness for scholastic tasks of the 

primary, grades,^ espejsially ri«d*ng j^fidi^ess. Jensen also found 'that 

copying is a measure of cognitive development. Normal children are not' 

usually able to draw figures beyond their meqtal age and the test is 

not susceptible' to training measures (Jensen 1970)* ^ 

Williams (1970) feels that the legal and constitutional rights 

of the black child are being seriously violated wh^n they are required, 

to take tes.ts that did not include a fair percentage of bla^ok childre^ri 

in the original normative sample. Williams posits out that black . 

children show a "readiness" Vor different sfets pf learning materials 

than white children during the elementary school, largely due to 

differences in cultural backgrounds and exposures. Originally, as 

stated, in the introduction, this inve'stigation intended to look^at six . 

specific, skill areas (as measured on the MKT) and attempted to establish 
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.arta» of w^akaessefi and strength* found among pooi^ and good readers^ 
This investigator found the MRT to be a poor instrument 
predictive validity) ^for ufl(afee in locating specific areas of we^esses 
and strengths In the subjects that were investigated (black urban children)* 
Suanary of Discussion 

^ There is a need to explort the various reading readiness constructs 
vith a goal of further isolating those factors which seem most critical 
'to specific reading behavior at, particular points in time in the develop- 
. mental sequence (Olson & Rosen, 1971). The alphabet and copying subtests 
^the. MRT appear to be much better .predictors (for the children s^die^) 
of future reading achievement than any other subtest ^or the total MRU. 
The low predictive validity correlations of the word meaning and listening 
subtests of the MiH appears to lower the entire validity of the MRT. 
There is a strong heed to, develop a readiness that will have good pre- 
dictive validity 'and -"cultural fairness" for urban black childr^en* 
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METROPOLITAN* K3rJ\DINESS TESTS 
1965 Revision 



' ' ^orm PopuLacion By Region/ State and School System 



Region 



State 



Vermont 



Massachusetts 



Connecticut 



School System 
^City) 

Barra 

Burlington 

Cuttingsville 

Johnson 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

Middlebury 

North Barre 

Rutland 

St. Johnsbury 

South Troy 

Springfield 

Wallingford 

Waterbury Center 

Waterville 

STATE TOTAL 



Chelsea 
Lynn 

Waltham .^||^ 



Number of 
Schools PupiU 



1 

1-2 
L 
L 
I 
I 
L 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
1 

18 



3 
7 
6 



STATE TOTAL 

Wallingford 
STATE TOTAL 



10 
10 



20 
56 

7 
37 
19 
27 
38 
20 
63 
20 

5 
98- 
40 
15 

6 



471 




796. 

775 
775 
2042 



REGION NO. 1 TOTAL . ^ 



Pennsy Wania 



New Jersey 



Bethlehem 
New CasCle 
Phi lade Iphia- 
WlUiamsport 

STATE TOTAL 

Highland Park 
Piscataway Twp. 
South Brunswick 

STA^TE TOTAlf 



26 
LO 
24 
14 

74 

7 
3 

12 



1165 
454 
746 
743 

3108 

43 
' 266 
122 

431 



/ 



39 



16 



Region ' 
2 (Cont) 



Stncc 



New York 



Sci.ool^ System 
(Cicv) 



Carle Place 
Dewitt 
Ease Meadow 
East' Syrafcuse 
Jamesville' 
KirkviLLe 
Minon " 
Syracuse 
Uniondale 



Numbe^^f 
Schools Pupils 



L 
2 

4 
.4 
^2 
L 
1 
7 
5 



177 
57 

194 
96 
91 
18 
50 

185 

247 



DQ].aware 



STATE TOTAL 

Georgetown 
Harrington 
Seaford 

STATE TOTAL 



■ 27 

. 1 
1 
3 

_2 

118 



1115 

123 
112 

263 

498 
5152 



REGICH3 NO. 2 TOTAL 
North Carolina . 



Goldsboro 
STATE foTAL 



7 

T_ 

1 



710 

710 
710 



REGION NO. 3 TOTAL 
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Michigan 


/ Birmingham 


3 


74 




Bloomfield Hills 


3 


57 




'CLarenccVille 


1 


24 




Farmington 


4 


-135 




Hazel Park 


2 


• 57 




Livonia 


1 


25 




^dison Heights 


4 


'93 




Oak Park 


3 ' 


^ " 80 




Pontiac 


3 . 


'81 




Royal Oak 


3 


^ -86 




Troy 


3 


73 




Walled Lake 


3 


76 


A 


Watcfford 


3 


69 




STATE TOTAL 


36 


930 


r 

Wisconsin- 


r 

Franklin 


2 


51 




Greendal'e" 


2 


104 




Haies Corners 


3 


188 




Oak Creek 




222 




Ue^t AUis 


8 


239 




StItE., TOTAL 


. J2.' 


7 80^ 




REGlbN .N0."4^ TOTAL 


56 


;•. 1734 



• 5 




Kansas Lawrence 

Mission 
Overland 
Prairie Village 


7 . i 

6 
2 


218 

1264 
118 






STATE TOTAL 


17, 


681 






SgION Na 5 TOTAL 


17 


681 












6 

• 




California Oakland 

San Diego 


16 
41 


' 548 
1364 






STATE TOTAL 


57 


1912 






REGION NO. 6 TOTAL 


57 


1912 



GRAOT tOXAL 63 

cicies or systems 



299 * 
schools 



12.231 
pupils 



. 4 



Test Department 
,Harourt Brace Jovanovlch, Inc. 



• Inrea^igator* s iiote • 

Ohly two citi«s^ Oakland , California ajid Philadelphiat Pennsylvania 
had black population© of over one hundred thousands | 
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• METEOPOLITAM mPINESS TESTS 
196-S &evii.ioa ' 



the fo.llowtag table* ere. reproduced f^a? .en erticlje ia .the Wiater L967 ieeue of Educatloael 
«ad fsvchologlcel Meetureoent . (Pert II, pp. 1047-1054) 




?rrAidM^rffmi CondOtiM hdwmn FvfMW«rf' Octcbtr Scorn <m M^tnpoltiai Rtadxfim T^di end TWr Scant M 
Reading and SpMngTuUal At End c/lU YtarJcr73tOWKiUand6l8Ni§roFuf%Uini^, 
^ • iPtf^5 USOS 'FirtL-Oradt Rmdmf Stud^ 







Critwioo: SUoford Achierement Teet, Pricury I» Fornv X 


Standard D«Tiatio& 


Predictor 


Group 


* Word 
Reading 


Paragraph 
Meaning 


Vocabulary 


Word Study 
Skilla 


Spelling 


ol RtadtntnTtd* 
Soorn 


















L Word Mesnios 


WhiU 
Negro 


.38 
.34 


.34 
.31 


.50 
.36^ 


.38 
.36 


.32 
.29 


2.9 
2.3 • 


2. Usttning 


WlilU 
Negro 


.28 
.38- 


.20 
.32 


.40 
.34 


.31 ■ 


.26 
.33 


2.7 
2.9 




Kegro 


.S3** 


.40 
.6l** 


.39 
.44 


.42 
.6l** 


.38 
.50^ 


3.? 
3.9 


4. Alphftbtt 


WhiU 
Negro 


.03 
.63 


* .61 
.50 


.44 

.45 


• .50 
.52 


.52 
.62 


4.4 ^ 
4.9 


& Nuinb«t 


WbiU 
Negro 


.50 
.•61 ' 


.49 
.47 


.51 
.47 


.62 
.62 


.47 
.48 


4.5 
4.2 


0. Copyisg 


> WbiU 
Negro 


.33 
.40 


.32 
.35 


.30 
.28 


.35 
.39 


.31 

\36 


3.6 

3.1. 


Total, TesU 1-^ 


WbiU 
. Negro 


JL 
.60 


.66 
.55 


M 
.52* 


.69 

.60 


.58 


15.8 
16.6 



•OiffcrtM btivMS Wbju Md, Sttn etufficifiU k ■icntlranl At th* j05 UrtL 



Investigator' a note 



This study was, done in ai\ urba;) area (not named in study) 



located in^ liorth Carolina. 
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METROPOLITAN READIHESS TEStS 
L965 Revision 



From Che July 1969 Report of a Title III ESEA Project in 
Gulfport Municipal Separate School District, Gulf port, Mississippi 

••Enhancement of Educational Effect 
Through Extensive and Intensive Interventiotv^' 

Thomas M. Goolsby, Jr. and Robert B. Frary 



Correlation between total score on Metropolitan Readiness 
Form A, administered in September of .-first* grade 

and 

score on Metropolitan Achievement Tests_ Reading 
subtest given the Co I lowing;^ May 

^ ^ '^ 

■ 80 White pupils .54 
59 Negro pupils .68 
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A COMPARISpN OF THE EFFECTS OF THE LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKAGE 
AND TRADITIONAL TEACHING METHODS UPON ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS 

Richard D. GutkInd, M. Ed. . 
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CiHAETEB I 



The purposV of "bliis arlrudy was to investigate tiie effect 
of a form of individualized instruction, the Learning Activity 
'Faclcage (LAP) , on ms^thematics learning. These L&Fa were 
written during the month of July, 1974- hy a team of middle 
school teachers for the Pittsburgh Bbard of Fducatiott. 
They were designed to meet *the unique and varied learning 
needs of middle schoal-aged students • 

Students who have used liAPs thus far du^as ^T^^' ^74- • ' 
1975 academic year have expressed positive comment coiicemipg 
this type of learning; They are able to freely move' around ' 
the room- at their will, can progress fat their simdies'at 
their own pace-, ,and may use a variety of leaiaiing materialsv 
. m general, a more open atmosphere ..exists than, in tha-fe of 
•the "traditional" classroom* ' 

Na study has- been done, kowever, -to determine whether- ^ 
there is any- difference in 'learnin g as the result of usinj 
the- MPs.. In addition, tlje use of the lAFs isr dependent 
upon the student ability to! read with ,a reasonable si|€ 
.and accuracy, to imderstand ^sic vocabulary, aad to ceimprehend 
' . va^rioi^ directions, and ea5)lai|ations. 

■ ■ : / 



. ihe question to be investigated was sjbated as follows? 

Willt s-feudehts^wlxd h^ve uaed the; learning' Activity Package* 
I ^: ' • / - * \ , ■ ' ^ ^ 

score^ differently .on a im:^t test' tjian students who haife- ? 

^not used it, and what, effect,, if any^ wiH reading ability 

have^ up'(^n their achievement? * ^ ' " / ^ • 

,0 hra^th^es -were considered WtM^ studyr ;:.- 

fejt ^Ther^' is .na^sigoif leant difference in mathematics: 

.\achievement iDe^een good readers and pocp: readers • There is ' 

/ - • . ^ • • • 

nd signi f icanfr d±f f erence ih mai;hematic3 achievement^ hetweem 

students ^ho usp the^ learning Activity Fackagep^ and those 

I ^ ' if ' 
who i^arri- by jt'raditionaX methods • The interaction effejcst* 

■ * y ' ' 

between reading ability and teaching method is not signiftcant 

Wj^t • There^ is- a significant d±f f exence^ im mathematics 
achievement between, good, reraders and poor- readers • There is 
a significant difference im mathematics achievement betiweem 
students wjio use the learning Activity Package and those^ 
who learn by traditionaL. methods:* The* interaction: effect 
between reading ability and teaching method is^ significant*^ 

Dfefinilfions of Terms 
Olte learning. Activity .Package or MF is. Best definSd 
as a form of comnnsniicationi between the student and the' teacher 
that contains, specific instructions for student activities 
leading toward specific perfojfcTnancep outcomes. The^ purpose 
of *a LAF is to seWe as a means, to individualize instruction*. 
There are nine categories in each MF: 



(.1)* Rationale— This is a short paragraph, written td 
the student , brief ly 'stating/ the purpose and subject-matter 
of the particular, IiAP". 

. ' (*2). Ferf'ormance Objectives— -(Hiis is a verbal picture, 
stated Taehaviorally, telling the student exactly wliat- he 
is to- aecbmplish. 

€3)' Pretest — 3Ihis test is keyed to the performance 
objectives. • , / 

(4) Pretext ^alysis — After Completing the pretest, 
the student examines his results and detezmines which learning 
activities lie must. co|iplete and which ones he may exempt • 

C5 ) Learning ActivitieFs-^The* stiident works ijidivi dually 
or in* small groups . 

C6)* Pes tte s t-~Thl s test is &lso keyed to the performance 
objectives and might even "be^ the same^ testt as the pretest* 

Fosttest Analysis-^QIhe student: examines the results 

of his postteet: and determines whether he, haa successfully 

.11 

completed the ^I&P or^ whether hB should he recycled to the 
Activities section* . 



D) Append1tx^!Ehil3 section may co]^t||ijn book references^ 
supplementaiy informatfon, and/or a gl<^ssary; 

iSy Quest-r-dJhis section contains additional activities 
for those students who wish to continue their studies 
this particular subject matter* The Quest section is 
particularly meant to meet the needs of advanced students* 



4. 

- 7 

'^P;?^'^ '^^^ pijrpose of this study, *^ "good" reader will 
be defined* as one who receives a grade eqixivalent score 
of . 5.5 or higher on a reading test, to be. described later 
in this paper. A "poor" reader will be defined a^ one who 
received a grade- equivalent score less than 5.5.»' 



/ 
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. CHAPTE^ IX 
EBVIEW OP' HEMTED iSSSEASCH AKD' LrEBE&!DU3E 
Individualized Distructiort 



\ 



Sucli has: "been written about the use of individuaJLj^ed 
instruction in tlie cleissroom, and yet, no definite conclusions 
can be reached about it* Tlj.©- folloT/ing section is devoted 
to the. theory of individualized instruction and contains 
both supportive and. n6n-supportive material* , 

Glaspr (1972) defines two- distinct modes of educationt 
• (I.)- selective, in which there is only a Tniniml; variation 

in conditions under which students are. expected to learn; 

^. • * • i 

and (2) adaptive, which assumes that the. edncsia^^nal environ- 
ment can provide for a wide range and variety of instructional 
methods and opportunities for suacesa*., IhB selective edu- 
'cational. mode- operates in what: lie. calls a '♦DaiiTrinifen frame- 
work" in tliat the students mtat a^dapt to and sxirvire in, 
the world as it is. However, early e3cperiences in" a particular 
cultTjral environment provide theJ^hiid with his psLrticular 
. values and skills for processing information. Whil^ the 
traditional schooL requires immediate acceptan^^^f an 
achievement ethic, a middle- class value,, the adaptive educational: 
mode assumes that the particular values, styles, ^d learning ' 
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experiences the cMld brings to school are of intrinsic 
worth. ©Laser, concludes' by calling for "mo3?e 'taadnlapi* 
organization of instructional units." \ 

White (a972). defines individualized instruction .to 
mean that "the student has- been matched to an instrucirionaL 
system", such that he is worlcing at his own speed, leaniing 
style, and ability level on appropriate materials ±n /^eping 
with the goals, supported by adequate assistance in k suitable 
learning environment" • Olhe instructional system referred. 

to includes the various strategies and methods available 

t 

to the student, as well as varying educational spaces, gror^ 
sizes appropriate to the^ particxxlar teaching method, people 
necessi^ to support the learning such as teacher, instructional, 
aide, or^student tutor, and a system of evalxiation. Olhe^ 
overall storategy of individualized instruction consists 
of a continuous system of diagnosis and prescription fn 
which "study agreement's" stre foraulated for each paorfeiculaar 
student^^^ 

Trafton 01972)^ provides a clear and concise view of 
the scope of individualized instruction^ Hfe> specifies ways 
of providing for individualized instruction atf- tiiree levels t 
(1) The group development approach is effective for the ' 
initial developiaig of ideas and* skills. It^ involves the 
use of* a variety of materials, the effective use of botte 
directed and open-ended questions which are directed to 



particular students, written work, and pupil-teaclier dialogue. 
C2) The second level invol-ves ways in wMch whole group 
instruction may he modififexl. These methods include the 
use of independent progresi\for particular students for 
limited periods of time; ability grouping of classes; flexible 
grouping of classes into smaller groups for shcirt periods 
of time; and the use of testing to determine student ne^. 
(3) The third and highest level modifies whole group instruction 

» 

to include independent, self-selected activities. Pupils 
select learning earperiences that are of interest to them. 

According to Ihdelicato ('1972) , four guiding principles 
are inherent in individualized instruction: (a) All learning 
takes place in the learner; (2)- Fach person learns at a 
different i^te; O) Because of the sequential nainzre of most 
of mathematics, a student must attain a certain level of 
mastery "before he can move ,to the next unit; C4-) Students 
have different interests. The^ basic ingredient he names 
for this tjrpe of progi^ is a modular,/ flexi'b-le schedule, 
which can accomodate* large group meetings, smsdLl groups, 
and independent study^ In addition, the student learns 
rersponsibility and expeidences a sense of accomplishment. 

Henderson (1972) , ho^s^ver, points out that individualized 
instruction can- become an inflexible system. While many 
individualized programs are beings a470t52:te4^ as innovative 
panaceas, these teacherless management systems^esult in 
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"individixalizQd indoctrination" rather tlian individual 
learnings He" states, '•M&tthematical learning involves personal 
thou^t and c6ntemplation as well as experimental trial 



and error. Thou^t and contemplation can best be motivated^ 



throxi^ group discussion and exposure to IqiowladgeaBie 
teachers." 

While Graham (1972) calls individualized instruction 
"one of the most successful endeavors available to education," 
she does caution against allowing students to work entirely* 
alone for any extended periods of time. She says, "At a time 
. when people are having more and more difficulty relating to 
one another, education should be fostering interchange between 
students: and the bridging of communication gajjs, not eliminating 
wliat- little student verbalization does exist in the class- 
room*" 

Lipson (1970) points out two* possible problems of:' 
individualized instruction. First, the classroom can become 
a "three-rin^ circus" if not planned properly, and, secondljjr, 
%e student may lose his sense of belonging to a "group. 



so that some group a^ctivity shoxild be retained.- 

l^divi dualized Ihatructiom Rrpgyams 
The^ following section is- devoted to an analysis of 
some of the individualized instruction programs in mathematics 
that have been implemented. EaseSar^ch data is supplied when 
available . 

. . 58 



Sillies (1968)' analyzed the overall effects of clianging / 
the educational environment in several ways to achieve an 
individoially prescribed curriciilum for each student at a 
'jxmior high in Illiaois. The study consisted of two contro;i 
groups and two experimental groups of seventh graders studying 
science, mathematics, language arts, and so ciali studies. 
Results compiled from the S"equenti2cl Tests of Educational 
Progress indicated increased gains in achievement scores 
for the experimental groups in all fotor disciplines. A 
combination of surveys, interviews, questionnaires, and 
observations indicated desirable changes in behavior, attitude, 
and learning strategies of the seventh graders. 

Another program, which attempted to eliminate some 
disadvantages of a small school mathematics program, was 
established at Dora High School in Few Mexico. Each student 
worked individually throu^ SEA Modem Hfethematics, Oourse l 
and had to complete at least 36 of the 73 chapters to receive- 
credit, independent work was supplemented by occasional 
lectures. Students showed an average gain in achievement 
score of 48 points from pretest .to posttest, which is sig- 
nificant beyond the .X}1 level. 

Koddings (1969)' describes an individualized program 
designed for eleventh grade students whose learning, he 
claims, is affected by a variety of external factors. 
Students were^ ta read the text,, to work through sample - 

.59 , ' ^ , 
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exerci'ses, aajrd to solve r4conmende d problems. ITo student 
was permitted to "begin a new chapter until he had .passed 
a test on the preceding one. Classes were structured as 
informally as possible with two large sections of sixty 
to seventy students and three or four teachers. Final tests 
given at the end of the year for each of the four years the 
program had been in operation indicated sigEiifi,caatly better 
results in eleventh year mathematics than for any other 
year of mathematics instruction. 

Baley and Fenesch (1969) conducted an experiment at 
a high schooL in Watts, aalifomia. They demonstrated thatfc 
multilevel tdam teaching and individualized instniction 

/ 

♦ 4 

produced significantly higher student achievement in com- 
putational skills than t^ditional methods, and at no increase 
in cost. The multilevel, team consisted of a teacher, jaa 
teaching assistant, and a student assistant. Pinal posttest 
scores showed an average improvement of 2»16 points over 
the control group, a statistically significant improvement. 

Sumrier (1971.) demonstrated the value of perfojrmsnce 
contracting fo^r introducing iinstructionfLL innovations. 
Pupils* in an inner city jniddle school used materials supplied 
by the Combined Motivation Education System. Students scored 
significant, gains, in both reading and math' scores. 

Wilson (1973) designed a series of compensatory education. 
pii*ograms that raised the performance levels for low achieving 

' '■■ ' . ■ , eo ; " o 



studeiits td reflect a normal distribution of acliievement^ 
Students ware grouped lieterogenousljr and workegL either in 
small groups of two or three, or individually in a learjiing 
-laboratory. Curriculum was ^eveldped and prescribed as needed, 
based upon a caxeful diagnosis of learning disabilities ♦r , 
An enq)hasis on success was the key to the program^ 

Lochner, Mrochek, and lackore fl973) used ttniipacs, 
' self-contained aciivity , "units , each covering one liasic concept, 
in teaching a second* year algebra coiirse* During each week, 
students attended large group, small group, and open lab i 
38ssion3. Although most of the students made- acceptable 
progress in learning algebra, final teist results showed 
significant gains for self-directed students but little 
progress for marginally motivated students wtLO were primarily- 
dependent teacher-imposed structure. 

An. investigatioi^ of seventh grade mathematics students, 
conducted by Sutton (r967), pointed^out some Of the difficulties 
of individiialized instruction. !EiiB control classes achieved 
significantly higher gains than did the experimental classes, 
both in reasoning and .f undamentsuLs • | !Dhe poor showing of the 
experimental method was attributed in part to the iieavy 
demands placed upon teachets and in part to the difficulty 
of the experimental materials. 

Eatthewa and Rahmlow (1970) describe- Project PLAF' , , 

(Program for Learning in Accordaijce with Needs), a program 
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which has been used in various school districts throughout 
the. country. The project uses a variety of sources to define 
the students • mathematical needs^ develops individualized 
programs of study that vary both the content and ajnount %f 
content to be studied, and provides alternate methods for 
learaing this content. Each student is finally given hit 
own Teaching learning Iftiit, which contains performance 
objectives, activities related to these objectives, and 
evaluation exercises to -determine whether ^r not he has 
achieved his particular objectives. 

2fimilar to PEAN is the Caledonia Individualize cL ETataa- . 
ematics Project as described by Ogilvie (1972). Students 
also work on self-contained units called contracts. Features 
of the program are a variety of learning materials, day 
to day diagnosis of students, and team teaching. Althou^ 
reaction has been favorable and most.' students arfe passing- 
tests with scores of 90?S or better, no. statistics are as 
yet available to evaluate the pr6,ject. 

Ano,ther type of individualized instmction is computer- 
assisted drill, instruction. While Jerman (1972)' admits that 
several si;udies have shown no significant differences in 



achievement test scores between students wha used compute] 
assisted instruction as a part 6f their learning and thos 
who did not, he claims that students have made significantly 
greater gains in cases where^ teachers were given an adequate 

62 
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, worjcshop in using computer-assisted instruction. Gipson {1971), 
also, did not note any significant gains in learning," "but 
-Chere did s^^em to be evidence that /^udSnts' interest in ^ , 
mathematics had increased* 



1 » 
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CHAPTER III „• 

DSSIGIT OF THE" SOJEDT / ' 

The experijnent was conductecL by using -four- seventlt 
grade mathematics classes at: Colmibus Middle SVsliool* Bfecause ' 
of the nniqueness dSf ;bhe block schedule at Columbus, studexrts * 

.were permitted^to be randomly grouped inj:o ,f our cla9ses of 
approximately twenty students, each cl?iss lasting approximately 

* forty-five- minutes. . : 

Prior to instruction, dlL four, groups were tesrte^ ■ 
to ^determine reading abiliti-es^, .The tdsts use-d were the^ 
Gatea-MacGinitie Reading Tests,. whiclPare divided into two' 
sections, Vocabulary, and Comprehension, Bach ;5est pf^vided 
a grade equivalent score for that particular akill#. The • ^ 
two scores were then averaged to .detBrmine' an overall ^3:^de 
equivalency. Students who achieved a scoare of. 3^5 op greater^ 
were considered "good" readers, tmd t^ae who achieved a? ^ 
score> les'a than 5-5 were considered ^^ptfor" readers for the 
purposes of this study* • . * * 

' A. unit* on .fractions ^was tau^t for this experiment. 

, ' I • " 

The topics to be studied included the defining, of fractions 

and relate d vacabulary word?, reducing fract^ions to lowest: *, 

terms, waiting' improper fractions as mdbced or whole ' ni^mi^ersr 



/ 

^ * / » ' ■ ^ 

and.yice-versa, and adding and subtracting fractions and 
misred'ni2nit)ers. Ihis topic was deemed to be ..an appropriate 
one, for it is traditionally a troublesome one for most 
students. Uiis to^ic of study lasted approximately* five 
weeks^ - ' . ' A 

' ' .5*7/0 classes were ^ randomly selected to serve as the 
control group for the experiment, f BVery attempt was made 
to maintain •^traditional" classroom techniques with this 
group* BriorLyo each subtopicj^ a short l^cture-re citation ' 
lesson was presented* Subsequent learning activities included 
solving exercises from the textbook, additional worksheets 
as they were needed, student demonstration at the blackboard^ 
apcasional homework assignments, and any mathematics . games 
whic h rei nforged the concept of fractior^* ' All qtudent&p" 
in* the control •classes were expected to work on^^e'same 
* assignments at ^ the sam0 time. - j - . 

!Ehe oyfeher-two classes served* as the erperimental group* 
. Jhese twc/ classes were given short lecture-recitation intro-' 
, ' ducti<ms tp ther various subtopics included within thi'0' unit* 
Olhese lessona werffi analagoug to the^ofies . given the two contrbl 
groups. - . " ' f 

- A3£L. other learning in the 'experlmentaX groups came 

. ' < ■ . • -■ 
f3?om the -use" of- the Mifs. .Each student was" expected to 

complete four I^s. IDfee first lAP, entitl-ed "What a.' 

. Fraction? "V ^tr^duce d the concept of a fraction an'd the . 
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re'ducing of fractions to lowest, terms • The second IiAP, 
"Fractured Pra^^ons-", dealt with changing improper fractions 
to whole and mixed numbers and Vice-^versa. The third LAF, 
"Fraction Pacts-Fart I", taught addition and subtraction 
of fractions with like denominators and was followed by 

"Fraction Facts-Fart 11", the* f^oiirljh LAF, which was conceme^d 

t . . . 

with adding and subtracting when a least common denominator 
must be* computed. , ' ^ 

''^'^ At the end of this unit, a posttest was^ stdministered. 

tq AIL classes. Actually,' two tests were actministered to 

* ' correspond to chapters 12 and 13 from the textbook^ Key 

iCdeas in fflSithegtetics J. The first test was* administered 

af teir the concepts from chapter 12 had been covered and the 

^ 'second test was given at the- end tff the unit. Each student ''s 

scores were summed to obtain a total posttest score. Ther^ 

jparticular tepts used were "ITastery Test 9-, Ffetrtr III" and 

."Mastery Test 9^ ,Fartt IV", taken from the accompanying 

publication, ETey Ideas in ESithematics I, Testing Frogram . \ 

Heliability coeffecients for these'tests were not available^, ^ 

•Analysis of variance was- tised to analyse* the data 

from the experiment. The factorial design for the ahalyslfs 
■ * ' ' ' ^ 

consisted , of two independent variables: teaching. me thoi 

^ (either lAF or traditional)* and residing ability (eith^pr' . 

good or poor), and one dependent variaiDle ("final test score). 
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BBBSENTAOIIOIF: Aim- ANALYSIS: OP mOTA 

4 * . 

"lA totaX ot ninety- students were initially ijest'ed to 
participate in. this study. H?>wever, due to a variety of 
factors, such as schedule* changes, chronic absenteeism, 
and several students moving out of the school district, 
only seventy-six students actually participated in th* study 
to its conclusion. 

The- results of the* analysis of variance- for the total 
change in achievement test- score between good readers and 
poor readers resulted in an F -value of 24^01. with one degree- 
of freedom. lEhis value is significant a;t both the .O^^ and 
jOH levels. (Dhua, the null hypothesis that there is? no 
significant difference in achievement bertween good readfirrs 
and poor readers was rejeqted.. \ . •» 

Olhei analysis of variance comparing the factor of teaching" 
method upon achievement test scores- showed ^' « .0% witfc. 
one de£^ee of freedom. Ihis value was not significant at: 
the '*05; level. Ctonsequentlgf, th€& ntCll hypothesis that there 
is no difference in achievement between the use of the 
Learning Activity Package and traditional teaching methods • 

r.' ♦ * ' 

failed to be rejected. ^ • ' 



Concerning the interaction effect between reading 
reading ability and Caching methx)d, the analysis of variance 
resulted in a~ value of F = • 56^. with, one degree of freedom, 
which was not ^ignificanU at the .05 level. The^ null hypothesis 
. that the combined effects of reading ability and teacMiig. 
method were related to mathematics achievement^ in this study * 
also failfed to be rejected. 

♦ ^/^'^^ 

^^^^^ - - . . ■W;^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ r " ' ,' 

• .^1 . V ' - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. Source of Variationi" dT, ^SS: » J!K^ y 



Withim 
• Between 
• Factor 1. 
Factor 2 ^' 
Interaction'. 1x2 
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SmmST AND CONCLUSIONS 

This ptudy was concerned v/ith a 'cQii5)arison of the- ^ ^ 
effects of 'two teaching methods, th^- Learning Activity- 
Package (LAP), vs. traditional, large group instruction. 

addition, the factor of reading ability was considered 
hoth^in relation to its effect upon mp.theiiiatics_ajchievement 
and ta ar possible interaction effect* between reading ability" 
and- 'te^t<?hin^ "method. ^ 

The Learning Activity Package is a form of individualized 
instruction that has been used before by many s6hool systems ^ 
either in* its pr^s^t form, or with various modifi^atii^ns. 
Its use- is currently^baing encouraged by the Fiirfstfburj 
Bbard of Education. in the^ present middle schools. Th^ LAPs 
used in this study were writt;^n ^during the stammer of l^^lOr- 
by a team of middle school teachera!^" ^ISince^these LAP^ were^ 
relatively new to both teachers and students^^fehey wejre, deemed 
an appropriate topic for study. \ 

The effective use of LAPs are dependei}t--i:5yon t^§ student^' 

O 

ability to wg^k- independently. Upon beginning a new' LAP, 
the student reads the "Rationale" to learn the purpose of 
the LAF and the "Ferfotmance Objectives" d4^scovei* the 
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particular behaviars he must demonstrate to indicate com- 
pletion of the Package. H^e then takes a "Frete'st". ^ After 
the teacher has corrected the Pretest, the student uses the 
"Pretest Analysis" ta determine which "Activities" are. 
^^^)ropriat*e for him. The "Pdsttest" and "Posttest Analysis"^ 
de-teirmine whether the student has- finished the^LAP or- whether- 
he- should .perform additional activities. Supplementary- 
information, such as a glossary or boolr references, can b& 
found in they-Appendix" , and enrichment activities are available 
in tfi&^Quest." section.' 

^ (Phis study was carried out for approximately five 

weeks from Ifecember, 1^74 through January, 1975" at Columbus 
Kiddle ^-chool in Pittsburgh. S'eventh grade- students were 
randomly grouped into fovar classes of approximately twenty 
students. Prior to the study, each student was administered 
the (Sttes-HacGanitie- Reading Tests to determl^ a grade 
eqtiivalsnt score- in reading ability. S,tudents. who achieved, 
scores of 5-5' or higher were considered, "good" i^eade-rs and 
those who .scored/below tha-fe level, were considered "poor" 
rekders for this^tudy. 

Every atterapVwas mads to keep all conditions equal " 
in the classes except for teaching method. Students in the 

two- traditional classes were expected to wc^k together as 

f 

one large group. The teacher used principally expository- 
techniques fn teaching a unit on fractions. Students ""in 

' ■ . ^ 70 • ' 
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the other two classesi were expected to learn "by the use 
of LAPs, with, an occasional large- group meeting. !rhis meeting 
was*^ always an identical one for all four classes • A finsJ: 
test was administered to each class at: the completion, of 
the unit. Aiialysts* of variance was used to analyze the data 
from the Experiment • 

The findings in this study may be summarized as follows • 
Students who were considered good readers showed a significant 
difference in mathematics achievement than those considered 
^oor readers* Secondly, there was no signifi cant , difference 
in achievement as. a result of teaching method, and, finally, 
no significant interaction effect between reading aMlity 
and teaching method could be found. 

(Ehus, on the basis of the data collected in 'this 
experiment, there is no reason to believe that either of 
the two teaching la^hods, MP* t)r traditional, is any more 
effective for the st^jdents at: Columbus Middle Schools As 
might be expected, ^ good readers* learned more mathematics* 
than poor readers, regardless of the teaching method* 

Perfiaps, a logical question that: mi^t be- asked Vould 
be^as follows: Is the're any justifiable- reason for the - 
classroom teacher to spend extra time preparing* LAFs^ rf' 
as the re^Tilt's of this study indicate-, there will be no 
significant: increase in learning? iChe experimenter *'s ajiswer^ 
to this quesijb.on is "yes" and is based purely^ upon his owm 



empirical observations of his students during ^he course 
of tiiis study* 

First, the experimenter noticed that many students 
showed a distinct preference for the use- of the Leexnixcg 
Activity Package and improved attitudes in general towards 
mathematics class. Students who used the LAPs were aMe 
to function in a relatively open environments They were 
allowed the freedom to move around, the classroom at* wxlL; 
they handled a variety of materials that the traditional 
classes did not use; they were permitted to progress through 
the LAPs at their^ individual learning rates, without being 
forced to ^"keep up with'' or to- "wait for" the rest: of the 
class; and, finally, grades were deen^jhasizeFd in favor* QdT 
achieving behavioral objectives. BVery student who made 
3 sincere effort at- completing a LAP could point to specific 
learning accomplishments • Oftentimes, liii a traditional- 
classroom, only the "A" and "B^ stud^nts^ can be^ proud of 
their achievements. 

S'econjily, in the MP classes, a considerably responi- 
sibillty for managing ,the learning environment tws taken: 
away from the teacher in favor of the student* Th e buroLen 
of pacing one's learning, obtaining learning materials-, 
and diagnosing and prescribing learning activities was placed 
upon the student. The teacher served mainly as a resource 
person and was no longer -bhe dominant- personality in the 

72 ■ . ' 
- : . h^s:^ 



classroonrv 

^Chus the lack of amy difference in achievement between 
the two teaching n^thods mi^t really be a recommendation 
to make increased use of LAPs in the classroom* The LAFs 
appeared to produce more positive student attitudes toward 
mathematics class and to make some progress toward the goal' 
of producing am independent learner-* Perhaps these effects 
are more significant: arrd, will have^ more of' a long term effect: 
upon the student than the stcrttial knowledge gained in the 
imit. * . . " 

Several possihilitieg may be suggested f o'r^ the future 
use of LAPs* One idea wouM be to teach various uniiJa, 
switching teaching methods^ from ti^e to time from- LAfes to 
tTraditional techniques. A second possibility^ would be to 
teach each unit, using a combination of LAFs and traditional 
methods* This alternative would truly^ individualize the 
instruction* It: would satisfy Slaseg^s ^daptjpve'* educational 
mode, which calls for i variety of educational methods and 
permits the child to make use of his^ own parlfcLcular values, 
styles, and learning experienciss. 

EecommendationB fbr Further - Research 

T)i±3 study represents only an initial attempt to evaluate 
, the Learning- Activity Package and coi^ains many implications^^ 
for further study.' Following the completion of the unit 
on fractions, an interesting study would have one of the 
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con.ty'ol groups and one of the experimental groups svTitching 
roles. The' data obtained from teaching a second unit would 
he compared to the data on the first unit to determine if 
the^ data obtained in the experiments were consist-ent:, . Switching' 
only one of the experimental groups would help to deteraiine 
whetheir the different results in any one experime-nt ' wers-, 
due ta a Better applicability of a certain vnlt to. a particular 
metliod* I 

Ta support the experimenter'^s contention that' the use 
of the LAJ? pro duped more favorahle- student attitudes^ another* 
suggestion would h.e to conduct a similar study to meffSure 
attitude change* An: attitude .survey ^^quld he construqted ^ 
to determine /student attitudes toward mathem^tiics clasa. 
An identical suivey would he administered at: the end odT the 
unit'^ A statistical analysis would he performed to |^termine 
if' any significant attitude changes occuiored as a reiauLt: v 
.of using the LAFs* 

A finai suggestion for further study would Be to con^aare 
achievement on the tmit test with other variables besides 
reading ability, £^e. sex, past achievement in math, student- 
interest in math as indicated otl aol interest inventory, eta. 
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NON-FORMAL EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
A DEFINITIONAL ESSAY, WITH SOME RESEARCH PRIORITIES FOR THE '70's 



Gregory A. LeRoy 



I??T?.ODUCTIOt: i ^- 

In the d^nrse last half-dacade, scholars, international developcient agency 

planners, and politicians in the sp-called ''less developed countries" have looked 
toward soaxething called ''non-formal education*' as an important component of a new 
.generaJL strategy designed to bring about econoaic and social dev€!fot>G;ent, 

tfOnrforaal education, defined below, has, in fact, assumed such a critical role 
in social and econ^ic po^Iicy, that in sooe quarters it has coce to be viewed l^sa/ 
kind of developaent panacea, with oany of 'the same expectations that surrounded and 
reinforced the rapid quantiti 
in the late 1950 and 60 's. 



reinforced the rapid quantitative growth of foroal schooling i^ developing ^Jions 



)^ non- 



This paper will attempt to cast the concept of non-formal education, and its 
attendant expectations, in a more objective perspective. Specifically,' my objectives 
will be: 1) to define and explicate the concept of non-formal education, and to 
contrast it with two related concepts - "formal education", and "informal education"; 
2) to provide a brief historical review of the development of the non-formal education 
concept, and to show why it hais beco^ an essential component of development schemes; 
and 3) to develop an inventory of what I believe to be some important research 
priorities^ for non-formal education in the present and in the immediat^future. 

Kon- formal educaticm is a universal phenomenon - innartant to indpLStrialized 
and developing countries alike. However, since the concept has been applied as part 
of national integrated d^evelopaaent policy chiefly in the latter, my^emphasis sh^ll 
be upon these. 

liETmUT^A^ CONCEPTUALIZATIQN 

9 

Fox The' purposes at hand, I shall define non-formal education, foll^ing Coombs, 
as "aoy organized, systematic educational acLi^il^ ciutside the framework of the formal 
(school) system, (designed) to provide s«4^tive types of learning to particular 
siib-groups in the population - adults as wel^l^^^^s children. . ." Non-formal education 
is* to be distinguished both from formal, and informal, education. "Formal education*' 
is synonymous with what we commonly call schooling; is, "the highly ir.stitutio^^aiize 
chronologically graded, and hierarchically structured 'education system' spanning . 
lower primary school and the upper reaches of the universitiy" — whil^ '"Informal, , ^ 
education" is a residual category which would include all learning not associated 
with either formal or non-formal educational activities. It is rthe lifelong 




procass by which every person acquires and accuoulates skills, attitudes, and insights 

froa daily experiences and exposure to tha jenvironment • • • Generally, inforsial education 

is unorjanized and uns^^^^siatic; yet it accounts for the great bulk of any person's 

lifetine learning — including that of even a^^lHghly^ 'schooled ' person." 

"^on-fonaal education as *an ''ideal type" differs frbm both fojraial and infornial 

education on a nuober of important diaiensions. These include, but are not limited to, 

costs, structure, instructional methods edployed, linkages with the occupational 

structure, and nature ^ rewards. The growing interest in non-formal educational 

projects and programs among educators, social scientists, and especially bilateral and 

mulit lateral developaient ^encies, derives largely froa these sodal differences. 

Incre^ingly, scholars and practicioners have come to viex^ the characteristics of 

non-forzal education as rendering it a practical aieans of overcoaing a variety of, 

obstacles to economic and social developaent. While it is not ny purpose to enunerate 

these obstacles here, a brief suasaary of theai* in terms of their origins will help 

* 

explain ^>rfiy non-formal education is viewed as being of sucE'^^par^rwunt importance to 

contemporary development schemes. 




H^TIONAIZ FOR DfPORTMCE 



The o^tacles to development which nonrformal educational programs have attempted 
to over'coiie can be subsumed roughly under three general sources. The first two , 
of these relate directly to shortcomings in fbrmai schooling, and may be termed ^ 
"functional" and "logistical" problems respectively. The third relates to fundamental 
changes in the concept of "national development" which have taken place foughly in 
the last five years. 

"Functional" problems are thqie resulting- from the ways in which schools actually 
operate in the total social and cultural milieu in which they exist* The traditional 
liberal sythology surrounding schools — which holds that they are liberating, 
egalitarian institutions capable of uplifting depressed groups and spearheading 
change and development r- has been sharply criticised both philosophically through 
the work of su9h writers as^'lllich and Carnoy and empirically — largely through 

schools as institutions operating in - 



, "Logistical" ^'6blems associated ytth the provision of schooling in developing 



the application of ^jthnojgraphic techniques to sc 

• ' y V • .\ 

\: A the context of a w'Wer^^community. 

" ^Ebi 

^^\y>fi,^Zi^tis have, be^^gr^phically documented by Coombs in his 1933 work. The World Educationa 
Crisis . Go^^Mmental attempts to provide massive quantitative^ increases in formal 



schooling have been couaterbalaaced by rapidly increasiag schoal-a|e populations and 
skryroclvating costs. It is not unusual today for developing ciations tg devote 25% 
and niore of their annual budgets to the for;aal education sys'texru. Such budgets are 
strained to the point .where all available resources caoafale of being allocated to schooliaj 
are being used* Yet in spite of this effort^, school, syupas continue to accoaiodate> 
with QOderate increases, roughly the saAe percentage of the school-age populatfen -^^3!rh ,^ 
has been served in the past, while the distribution of schooling continues to favor 
the urban population, and the well-to^do* 

In addition io the fxmctional and logistical crises associ^ed with the provision 
of forsial schooling, changes in our conception of ''national development" - what it 
should aim at and hoJ the necessary changes should take place — have added a growing 
sense of virgency to the search^ for low-cds&^ educational supplements and alternatives 
to formal schools/ \ ^v>^<r ' 

Until quite recently, •'development" has been viewed almost exclusively as an 
economic phenomenon* ^>Niation waa thought to be "progressing" if its gross national 
product wl& increasing at la/'sat is factory" ra^« The cardinal.,^^tyet*tive of development waa 
maximizing the GNP» When this goal was operationalized in national development plans, 
it usually meant that priority in resource allocation was given to the rapid development 
of a narrot^, urban-industrial, capitai-intensive exchange economy, and to the expansion^ 
of enterprises which would support itS^'uch as mining and the mechanized cultivation 
of export crops* The educational secflor^N^^ipuItaneously , was g«ared-up to provide 
the middle-and -high- level manpower to sustain industrial grotfth* School curricula, 
traditionally, have been "academic", with a recent trend, reflecting the above-noted 
development priorities, toward "polytechnic" offerings* Everywhere, the lower levels of tl 
educational ladder have been designed to produce graduates capable' of meeting th'a 
requirements of thfi next-highest level* Thus, university and second^bry-school 
curricula have been linked to the needs of the narrow Indus trial -ex ch a n ge economy, 
while the primary -school offerings* have reflected the reqairements o if the secondary 
school* The resulting esoteric nature of the primary^schoo'K cu2r|lc<ilu^. has thus 
proven dysfunctional for the vast majority of sAidents who are deselected ,f;:om the 
system without procie'ding to some form of post-pritaary schooling. 

Recently, however, a notable and growing iiscrepency in many developing countr|^»s^ 
between the narrow elVe which has benefited from this strategy of dev^lojjment, aad 
the mass which^has not! coupled with the popularization of the "systems approach" to 
planning & evaluation JLa the last decade, have helped to liberate pur goal-and-process 
prescriptions for development from the GNP bog.ey^ 



Recently proposed development scheaies have centered upoa lacreaslag the 
productivity of the iiass, particularly the rural coass engaged in agriculture and 
agricultural support activities, and upon providing the social, economic, and physical 
amenities (such as clinics, markets, credit, and land reform) which would make greater 
productivity possible. By enabling the great mass of people to participate more fully 
in generating t^e national wealth, it is believed that they will also enabled to 
partake more equitably in its consumption. Such schemes are still primarily economic 
Ln focus; but the key priorities have been reversed. It is no longer assumed that the 
benelE^s of urbane-industrialization will automatically radiate outward from the cities 
to '*ca?ture^thej2i£#^ • a major fallacy of GNP-centered growth schemes. Rather, it 

is now believed that bySe^looigg a natioji^s "human resource" base by making the 
masses more effective producers and by raising their powers of consumption ~ the GNP 
will grow as a natural consequence, whil^,many of the inequities attendant upoa the 
former approach will be eliminated^ 

I shall refer to development policies general or specific which share these 
characteristics as ^'ecological" approaches. They are ecological to the extent that 
they view '^development" as a process which results from: (1) the upgrading and ' 
harmonious- interaction of^all production sectors, fropi the subsistence level to the 
industrial (which implies the maximum utilization of all "human resources" in prodxxctloa) 
and ('2) the enforcement of structural changes in other, non-economic sectors of the politia 
economy, including education, vhich will enable the desired production increases to take 
place. ^ ^ 

The educational component of ecological conceptions of development characteristically 
moves beyond mere exhortation for expansion or change in the formal school system. 
Typically, .ecological approaches recognize the functional and logistical crises :vhich 
have beset the formal systeca* A "sector" approach to edtxcatioa is thus employed, 
which encompasses and recognizes the importance not only of "schooling", but of non- 
formal and informal educational activities as well* Some ecological approaches to 
development advocate qualitative changes in school curriSiila, particularly at the , 
primary Jevel changes aimed at making the curriculum more useful to the large 
majority of children who will terminate their formal schooling during, or upon graduatioa 

from, the primary level. Almost all ecolbgieal schemes I have reviewed place great 

' • \ ^ . ' * " 

emphasis on the need to develop *^an integrated network of non-formal educational projects 

and programs J these, it is sajLd, would meet a number of critical needs: They would 

serve as a^ substitute to Schooling, for those who do not have access to the formal^ sj'St^m^ 

supplement the^ limited\forma^^dtication of those who, have been pushed out of 
before gaining a functional commZtnd of the skills taught in school; and 



they would, 

the 
O 
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(perhaps aoat important to advocates an ecological-developiaeat approach) the> 
could reach oillions of under productive adults and youths with a broad spectrua of 
skills geared to increasing their job productivity sicills incapable of being taught 
effectively in formal cl^ssrooa settings. 

To summarize, then, I have pointed, in this section, to three basic reasons for 
the cur^nt emphasis on non-formal education in the social and economic programs of 
many .developing nations. I believe that the "currency" of non-formal education will 
continue to increase in value as these three factors become more predominant that 
is, as the ecological approach to development becomes more widely accepted, and as 
the *'fuactionar' and "logistical" crises of formal schooling becoma more acute. 

RESEARCH PRIORITIES FOR yON-FORMAL EDUCATIOH 

* * 

The state of the art today : - 

Non-formal educattS^^ is, of course, not a new phenomenon. While the concept 
haa(^een in use for le ss than a dacad <», rinn^fnmfLl. <y'j;!^gjLg^tnnal activities - often 
called "adult education" in the past • have* existed since the emergence of formal 
schools necessitated a distinction, between "school learning" and other structured 
learning expeiriences . Nevertheless, widespread scholarly inte^«tia non-formal^ 
education as a distinct "genre" ^d;^5^«i-ifack only a few years, 

Pr^p*i^ctably, research related to non-formal education s^ince then^as been chiefly 
^scriptive in nature. The principal research questions have been definitional and 
cla^sificatory in scope. Questions such as 'TThat are the modal characteristics of 
non-formal education which define tfe' concept and set it apart from other forms of 
education?", and 'Vhat kinds of activities fit into this definition, and howN^an they 
be most usefully classified?" have pTredominated. In addition to scholarly ^.X^Search - 
of which there has been relativ.ely little - the literature, on non-formal education 
contains lax^;i|(?^uffiber3 of case^ descri^ptions, and a small body of what I shall call 
"prescripti^^e" material, dealing largely with how non-formal education should be 
planned, implemented, financed, and evaluated, ^st of th|-s prescriptive literature 
is based upon ad hoc or working assumptions borrowed froa other disciplines and pro- 
fessional areas, rather than upon scienti fiscally generated knowledge about howwnon- 
formal^ education operates in a variety of ao^itexts. \ 

Immediate and future priorities ^ ' . * 

Research priorities can be articulated at several levels of analysis, ranging 
from zeneral recommendations to specif ic. action programs. The following suggestions 
lean toward the general end of the spectrum, largely^because the diversity pf a^plicatio 
-c O 'formal education to development:^ is so great as to make specificity a practical 
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iapossibility in a paper of this, soft. 

Resaarch into aon- formal education has reached a level of maturity which should 
enable scholars to nove beyond description and classification, and to begin to e^h 
•'relational*' kinds of research ques^rlons that is, questions which seek tp develop 
correlational and causal relationships, ^here are hundreds of relational kinds of 
questions which might be asked# Aaiong the first which should be asked are those 
which seek determine the relationship between 1) the various components of non* 

formal educational programs (organization, management, teaching staff, etc*), 2) the 

» 

social/cultural/economic milieu in which programs are implemented, and 3) results - 
the extent to which programs meet, or fail to meet, their objectives. Research of 
this kind, which attempts to link program character with relative success, is of 
paramount importance precisely because of its ''gpa^ical" bias. J^on-formal education^ 
has been linked into development schemes largely because of its "immediate payoff" 
value* ^toreso than with formal schooling, non-formal programs have rather narrowly 
defined, usually economic, objectives. It is imperative, therefore, that planners 
know whether or not program objectives are being met, and if possible^ the, reasons ^ 
for a program^s relative success or failure. " 

An example of research in non-fortnal education which applies this general 
focus comes from the University of Pittsourgh. Dr. Holland Paulscod has attempted 
CO link one variable in non- formal educational programm!ing namely, the locus 
of prograi^origin and control — with relative program success. He has utilized 
a comparative approach to the problem, contrasting non-formal educational programs 
which have been developed in the context of social movements, on the one hand, 
with the more commonplace type of program which is sanctioned and implemented 
by forces representing a society ^s dominant ideology. 

It has become increasingly clear that non-formal educational programs which 
are developed by dominant political/ideo logical forces embody the sam* set of 
values which will be found in the soci^tyj^ formal schools. Such programs, 
therefore, cannot be expected to be "subversive" of the prevailing social structure. 
Change resulting from this kind of non-formal education will be "change from 
above?', and may be viewed, like formal schooling, as a form of social control. 

Kon-formal educational programs developed in the context of various kinds 
of "liberating" social movements, however, are typically engineered by*movement 
leaders who represent an alternative ideology - usually one which seeks a radical 
.reconstruction of social-structural relationships. Nationalist movements in 
colonial areas, tHe labor and civ.il rights movements, and more recently the 
.American Indian. ^nd App^lachia movements have all utilised non-formal education 
gj^i^" to help achieve their aims. • 
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This ouch siaplified exaaple does justice neither to the cpraplexity of the • 
oroblea nor to the sophistication of Paulston's work* Nevertheless, it suffices 
to illustrate the kinds of relational questions which researchers in the area 
should be asking. . .^r* 

A second area to Vhich researchers should be^ turning their attention relates 
to oethods of evaluation of non-formal education* This imperative is, of course > ^ 
closely linked to the one just discussed* 

It is clear that the evaluation of non-formal educational program must 
move beyond a strict "psychological" pers{)ectivo • that is, the measurement of 
"learner achievement" through the application of the tools and methods of the 
psychometrician. I noted that the goals of most non-formal educational schemes 
almost always involve the application of new knowledge, skilly, and values to 
particular development ends.^ This is true irrespective of whether 
the program originates as part of - or as*^ alternative to - government-sanctioned 
development piriorities. New strategies and techniques of evaluation - new evaluation 
"paradigms" • must be designed which will: 1) measure the extent to which application 
of newly acquired knowledge and skills is, in fact, made; 2) measure the impact 
which the application o^ new knowledge and slcills has updn development, and; 
3) determine what unintended consequences have been precipitated directly or 
indirectly by the non-formal programs, vrhere shortcomings are observed, evaluation 
techniques must be sensitive enough to tease out the reasons why. 

Evaluation oust, in short, become an integral component of non-formal educational 
programs - preferably written into a program's "plan of operations" well in advance 
oiE program imglementation. In many cases, evaluation specialists should begin 
their wo\k before implementation takes place; for where limited resources dictate 
that a pMgram be restricted to a small sub-section of the potential "target 
population", some judgement must be made regarding ^ich groups will be likely 
to benefit most from the program* 

While it is not my intention to describe the ^nature of^the nei? evaluation 
paradigms required for the effective assessment of non-formai' educational programs, 
it is certain that key concepts and me^thods from a number of social scienpas 
in addition to psychology will have to be employed* Sociology, econpmics, and 
- I suggest. - especially cultural anthropology, could mal^e valuable contributions. 

In concljusion, I have tried to introduce the concept of non-.formal education 
in a manner which reflects both its complexity, and its critical importance to 
educators, social scient^ists, arid political figures alike. I have examined txio 
research priorities in an admittedly global, superficial fashion; but a>- task 
Rir not been to offer solutions, but to provoke fStther. questions and intetest. 



V 



ITon-forcial i^ducation will continue to be applied in national development 
schemes as the. -'Tor Id Educational Crisis** intensifies ♦ Its widespread use in 
ograms j«fhich, collectively, are designed^to change the lives of taillions, 
nder^^it 'a worthy - indeed,*an essential • object of study*^. 
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BRIDffING THE GA>: I N' SEARCH OF. aUAL I TY EDUCATION 

Each year Industry spends a significant portion of Its budget on pure research 
with an eye on the development .ofHT better mousetrap; hoping the world will pJave 
a goldi^n path to Its door. Corporations exist on their ability td discover and 
devejliSiBjTjw products that serve society's practical needs or desires. Because 
of this, they are acutely aware of the necessity for making practical ippl legation 
ofn^esearch findings. • , ' 

The situat'lon In education Is muc^i different. For years, resear<(hers and 
practitioners have chosen to Ignore the relationship between research and appll- 
cation and have, gone their separate ways. The reasons .for this lack of awareness 
are obscure, but the results are quit e- evident. In spite of the various findings 
that daily shed new light on. the educational process, many educators still teach 
as d'idvtheirvcounterparts of twenty years ago. 

Theories have been presentieii as to why this research-application gap exists. 

* ^ • V ■ • 

It may be that the sulTtle changes that occur as a result of educational In- 

. novation are not readily acce^ssible for observation. Consequently, they either 

go undetected, or are often"" simply attributed' to the student^s Interaction with 

t|ie changing social environment. The re'sult is that the practitioner chooses 

. 

to Ignore the findings af the , researcher as they •see Mttle to be gained from 
his work. 

* > 

i^r,^» Another possible explanation may lie in the fact that many of the decTslon- 
'makers la our society regard education a%, of secondary Importance! Unlike ^ 



medlcihe^Kn^w discoveries in education do not lessen suffering oi;^'save lives 
Immediately upon implementation. An educational discovery' cannot be administered 



as a drug v^hlch cures the reading problems of every^chUd. . Therefore, thog^e 
individuals who determine the areas of research upon which emphasis Is to be 
placed tend to ignore long-term educational., research , for that which may have 



immediate benefits, 

, , A third explanation may be that. there is relatively little tangible reward 
or, profit to be gained from developing educational theories into solutions for * 
practical problen^. In industry the junior executive' who develops a new way. to^ 

reduce production costs receives'a handsome bonus or promotion. The teacher^wh<^ 

" * I 

develops a successful instructional strategy may bask in the self-satisfaction 

O ) , ' y - I » 

of improved student achievement and a job well done, but his paycheck v^ll *never 

^ * V ^ 

refloat his creative abilities. Even the formidable task of publishrng a text- 
book often becomes a labor of love rattier than a financially rewarding venture. 

There are certainly piany plausible explanations as to why education has 
failed to bridge its research-application gap.' The purpose of this paper is not 
to enumerate all of them^. but to focus attention on the existence of the problem 
and suggest some possible solutions. 

In its most simplistic form the prob lem-se^ms to center on the lack j^f 
awareness by researchers and practitioners of the role playettoy each in the 
total educational^ process . It follows then that the most logical approach to ^ 
solving this problem would be to make each party more sensitive to the needs and 
interests of the other. Ideally, the practi tioner would submit problems to the 
researcher for investigation. In turn, the researcher would present his findings 
to th^ practitioner in a meaningful and applicable format. Thus the needs of 
both could be met. This would not preclude the researcl^er from creative pursuit, 
but' rather channel some of his expertise toward mor^e practical p'*oblems. This 
would also provide the practitioner with a. readily available source of potential 
answers for h\s questions. 
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Unfortunate^ly, in education this . procedure is the exception rather than the 
rule. At present, it seems^more realis^tic to assume thht the practioner witii his 
limited abiliiy to find practical application in tf^oretical research v>ill 



continue to question the maze of information b.eing generated by the researt^her.. 
The researcher conversely, will continue to que§t*ion the Intellect-credibility 
of the practitioner for not being able to understand or interpret his findings. 

the ultimate solutipn to the problem may be in the development of Individuals 
who function as Intermfedar i]ts between the researcher and the practitioner. It 
would be the respons i bi 1 i t|bof the developers to interpret the findings of research 
and disseminate this infor^nation to the everyday practitioner. By writing teXt- ^ 
books, presenting articles in less esoteric journals, and conduct ing in-service 

^ • \ 

training they would seek to communicate the mo^t reewt edcational developments, ' 

, ' ' ' I 

Through constant interaction with practitioners, the developers would become 

familiar with his problems and $ensitive to his needs. This information could 

tKen berelayed back to the researcher, who would formulate and test new hypoth\ases. 

At present there are too few individual s who have the essential skills 
necessary for competence in the ro'lQ^of a developer.. Many quas i --developers , 
former teachers or researchers who are presently writing texts and conducting 
seminars, are speaking not from a fl rm. knowledge base but only from their 
subjective recollections or opiaidns. For a researcher to reflect with an 
appreciation for 'application or a practitioner to base his feelings on scientific 
investigation is a very dlffkult task. Consequently, much of the Work that has 
been done lacks either practical applicability or scientific objectivity. 

For these reaspns, t-he developer must be* an individual with a very special 
combination of skills, it would seem that he should be someone who 'has partic- 
ipated in educational development a't the experimental level and who has a firm 
grasp of its^ Intricacies, He rhould also have a repertoire of experTences at the 



■practical level of education that would permit him'to understand and be sensitive 
to the needs of the practitioner. Individuals that posses these particular 
characteristics are rare indeed. However in instances where they exist, for^ 
example, at. the Learning Research and Development Center of the University of 
Pittsburgh, remarkable strides towards bridging the gap between research and 
application have been made. 

It would be a worthy objective for our teacher training institutions to 
establish gradua.te programs that would provide individuals with an opportunity 
to develop jth^ appropriate skills. Unfortunately few programs exist that allow 
an individual the freedom to gain the kinds of experiences and expertise necessary 
to assume the role of a developer. Some program administrators seem to resist 
any movement from either end of the jre^fearch-appl ication continuum. Consequently, 
it appears that until developers exist in sufficient numbers to lobby for their 



cause there must be other alternatives. 

For the researcher who is dedicated to the importance of his work, one' 
afternative would be to begin to publish the results of his investigations in 
more popular journals. The obscure journals that^^fMl our library shelves are 
infrequently read or understood by the average [iracti-tioner . Although the com- . 
posilffon of an article for a less scholarly 3^§^f^nal may Initially seem distasteful, 

the presentation of quality research in a readi^ly understandable form is^a prize 

, ' _ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ • 

worth seeking. /'^ ^^'^ . 

the practitioners also /(lave^'Several al ternatFves . The first dea^ls with the 

responsibility of our teacher •educat ion programs to provide suitable models for 

future teachers to emuJ^e. A college or university faculty teaches by example 

as much as by word, Unfortunately many college educators, fail ^ utilize the 

comcepts that they espouse. Teacher education becom^^^a ^case of "Oo as*! say, 

not as I do." Teacher education faculties should strive to exemplify the epitome 

■ ■ ( ' ' . . . 
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of modern educational innovation. This presents a formidable challenge to those 
of us who are potential teacher educators. However, it Is in t^acWdr- training , 
where education by example must begin. 

A se^nd alternative involves the practitioners at every level becoming 
better acquainted with selentlfic methodology. They should attempt to use the 
research tools acquired in the educational research courses to critically and 
•objectively evaluate their own teaching methods and materials. Although the 
practitioner has neither the time oor'the Interest to conduct extensive independent 
research, the experience gained from these individual attempts would enable him 
'to more readily Interpret the literature that is available. Furthermore, such 
attempts could drastically improve the quality of education at the grass rOots 
level. 

Jhe gap between research and application represents a major challenge for 
educati-on in the 70 *s and beyond. Beforfe quality education can become a reality, 
the information presently available myst receive more, universal application. These 
newWthods and those presently .in vogue must be carefully evaluated utilizing 
the presently available technology. Only from knowing the effectiveness of what 
is presently being done can educators descover In which directions to proceed. 

A further challenge is to encourage Individuals with the desire to become 
educational developers by expanding graduate programs and providing interdis- 
ciplinary course work which will give them the needed expertise. 

Lastly, each of us is individually challenged to make a concerted effort to 
improve through scientific inquiry the quality of our own teaching. Through this 
effort we can hopefully encourage those who seek our wisdom to follow our lead. 
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I In general, stratigic forecasting has to do with the^ prevision of 
future istategic configurations and contexts. The techniques and analysis 
presently, employed for this purpose seem unlikely to dissipate the Uncertainty 
inherent in the historicity and circumstantialit;y characteristic of the 
entire aspect of strategic forecasting . My purpose here therefore is to 
briefly analyze in the contects of education, the science, state, and 
nature of strategic forecasting; identify some futuristic planning proceedures, 
^nd suggest for school administrators, some approach for educational fore- 
casting for future schools; finally point ,out some alternative forca^t 
stratigies of program adaptation within future time in educational administra- 
tion. / ' , ^ 

^ Before analyzing forecasting methodologies, it may be i^elpful at^ . 

the outset to distinguish among three basic types of outlook statement - 
predictions, projections, and forecasts. Predictions a^d projections may 
commonly be regarded as_ synonymous, particularly when they are prepared by 
means of rigorous quantitative proceedpres involving expressions in the 
form of equations. Nevettheless, a prediction can be differentiated from a 
projection by Virtue of the degree of confidence associated with the ^overn-r^ 
ing law which permits a prediction to be made in the first place. The act, 
of prediction is commonly viewed -as analogous that of explanation. A 
phenomenon is explained when one has identified a governing principle - or 

> 

a ^overnixiglaw - and a set of ^initial conditions which jointly give rise 
to its occurance. By the same tokefi, a phenomenon may be predicted when the 
initial conditions and governing principle which jointly entail it are * 
found, to exist. 

A projection, like a prediction, usually involves the application 
oi some governing principle • or ^ovemVi^g law-together with some sp^ified. ' 
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set of initial conditions, from which may bft derive4 future v^ues of the „ 
phenomenon in question. Unlike prediction, however, a projection involves 
the eicplicit assumption that some governing principle or observed regulirity 
will -continue to operate over the projection pejiod. The typical expression 

of a projection in th^form of an "If., J , then " statement* 

^empiiasizes its cofl^iV^omnjnature. In fact, a projection may|be, and ofte^ is, 
developed to reflect the hypothetical interaction of postnilated conditions . 
for which there is little supportive. evidence, or which have a ipw probability 
of occurrence, or which are deliberately counter-factual. In short, one tnay 
rely upon projections in dealing with phenomena whose determinants are in-' 
sufficiently understood, or inadequately controlled, to pei^it valid predic-ixott* 
However, in addition, * one may utilize projections as exporatory or heuristic 
devices vhereby he can consider the potential effects of conditions which lie 
' outside the range of observed experience. 

Finally, the basic distinction betw.een ^a projection and forecast 
primarily reflects the different purposes^^tl^y are designed to serve. Thus 
a forecast may be defined as a "projection which h^s been selected from some 
set of alternative projections as representing the most likely outcome. Its 
distinguishing characteristics is the judgment, or decision, which underlies 
such a selection. The need for a forecast is, of course, the usual reason for 
the support given to projection exercises. One's commitment to any definite 
plan of action extending into the future implies one's commifjifent to some 
forecast or set of forecasts. 
1. • Methods of Forecasting 

Trend projecticTn, analytic modeling, and strategic analysis cotiiprise 
the going methodology of focecating. Each technique has something distinctive 
to offer, and each exhib.its specific deficiencies. Trend projection is 
essentially the extrapolation of historical exp.efience; as such, it promises 

■ lot) . • 



f picture of the general shape of things to come, ^ However, identifiable * 
trends are rarely, if ^ ever, mutually, consistent;' trends run contrary to one^^ 
another, and so some will be modified, defeated, or reversed. In these 
circumstances it may well be beyond one's capacity to 'foresee the outcome, ' 
Moreover, identification of trends does not insure identification of ^11 the , 

causal factors at work. Indeed, the presumption mugt^be that some significant 
causes will escape detection; these are the type called ''nascent causes", * 
which are not trends, father the causes of future trends,- Still, to be^aware 
0^ trends, especially of dominant trends, is an indispensable begining to the 
forecasting enterprise. 

By strategic analysis I mean the effort to calculate the implications 
of strategic postures and -situations. In most respects this is the most 
effective of all the techniques of forecasting, ^Essentially strategic analysis 
involves ah examination of the ways in which people attempt to cope with 
^ insecurity and uncertainty within any type of constraints imposed |$y the 
^situation in which they find themselves. For example, in- the Unite^i' .States, 
/tocus analysts upon uncertainty converning the countries' educatioi4i future, 
and^ the structural components of its philosophy gave rise to distinctive styles 
in strategic 'thinking. .(Dewey's concept of an^ideal education for the future 
is a typical example). 

' For the theory of forecasting, the outcome of strategic analysis 
is that strategic prevision depends upon control over all types of events that 
mark the path to the future.. Sumarily, strategic indeterminacy in all a,spect 
or forecasting persists to this day because ic can be attribute>l to two in- 
reducible caused; the decisions to be made that are profoundly inf luencS*by^ 
the total situfation, j:onsequ^tly by^ the unique elements resulting from a 
combination df factors; fi^hermore the decision is oriented toward an- endless 
clearly defined than th4i envisaged by the tactician or planner. 
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Educational admiiiiS'J:rati3!Jp'*is 'a fi^d in whith there operates a 
J)luraiity of causes, tfei^ 'irij^rbaa^iif which * produces unforeseeable strategic 



configurations. Hence iiuc'ex^alitf5?^/ij(i' pknfting is inescapable. ^ 

^ Although .?orec436ft'<x|' thg' future and'dis^ifiptions of ideal fixti^res 



have been widejS-. §cii%BrJ^ 'ihtotigh the world's literature over the past v 
2,500 ye.ars qr so,\it *oaly 'during the 'sixties that th^re began to emerge 
a more intense. and ^irg^taized concern for and study, of the future. The 
emergence wa^ <::fertaijyiy stimulated by the demands for change marking the 
decade and the seafee of increased speed of change in world society. After 
;fhe sixties people in the, world became intrigued by the notion that they Jiad 
^entered the final third .of the twentieth centul^y. In his introduction to .the, 
year 2000 iy Khan and Wiener, Daniel Bell suggested that "the cur^rent outpouring 
reflects the d.esir6 of society for economic growth, for upgrading "the peqpie^s 
standard and c^nditipns of living, and for controlling change for^- specif ^.ed 
ends."*"' As a result moife and more people are now talking of the yearl'SboO" and^ 
the twenty-first century, causing Bell to voice concern, lest mei\ develop an 
infatuation with "2000", producing a fadism that will wear out the Subject, 
arousing unfulf illable expectations, and over-emphasizing the technological 
gadgety that will supposedly transform men's lives. • ^ 

T^e "Futurist" and som€^vFuturistic Planning Proceedures - - ^ 

; With this new interest in the future, there should come a new profess- 
ional specialist, the "futurist". (The school administrator) At his best, he 
is a; true jinterdisciplioarian^. Perhaps he is what BiickUiinster Tuller calls the 
"comprehensivist," a member of ^ an intelrlectUai alite^who assembles the results* 
provided by specialist working on complex problems and issues of specialization 

" Buckmihster contiry^ces to assume t^at "Just as attention 'to <:ompre-^ 

heusive stydy of parts of the world led in the middle of this century to ^ 
"area'jT studies and the area specialist, before long there may develx?^ 



a new 



pattern of specialization in future time period; such" as the .dfecad^^ of the 
80's-and if he were to plan his -career x»ith» sufficient vision, a young 
finishing- his graduate study^in the early seventies ca^ld become a ''^decadist" : 
first a futurist specializing in the eight;ie.s, then an iprterdisciplinary analyst 
an^* critic of the eighties while living durjdg that decade; and thereafter an - 
historian of Che eighties."^ . 

- In order to develop a new pkttern-for forecasting and planning for 
th6 future, the "futurist" would have 'to' u^e certain types of methods and 
strategics • These strategies could also serve as alternatives to the uncertain- 
ties entailed in the evolutionary changes that are taken place, ancj are apt 
to take plac^ in the future. For example those methods t;;hat would be considered 
necessary ate:-^ - . . * . , ^ 

a. Exploratory method - This method Dr. Popper assumes should s^tart 
with past and current trends and then .make extrapolations " that a-re 
projected as images of the future^. ^This common exploratory 
methodology includes trend extrapolation, contextual maping s|imijila- 

tion, ind odeling. • ' 

* ^* ' - * 

b. Normative-method - This method starts with future needs and goals 

and then work backward to identify the technology, changes, and 
decisions required to fill needs and to reach goals. The common' 
■ * normative methods ^are relevance matrices, mission matrices, and 
' questioneering, - • ♦ 

c. Intuitive-method - This method deals with essential sophistication 
variant of wisdom techniques, that make speculative projections 
into the- future. The common intuitive methods include Delphiprobes, 
cross impact matrice/,- and scenarious"^ 
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. As far as predicting and imagining future societal value system. is 
;concerned, the ^j^uturist" is. hereby, confronted with a challenge. " A^' the outset. 
^ there are gross limitations inherent ip any' exploration of possible future ' 
values. However/ "it is", according.^ to Ia«- H. Wilson. "X believe th.at-w^ can 
discern the direction of future momentum by 'analyzing our composil forces: 
Change in the character 6t change itself; The transition from an Industrial 
to a post inirustrial society; The "crit^aliy" of a number Of well established 
social forces; and the emergence of a "world macroproblem." It is 'in the 
crucible of such forces that the shape of future value systems will be forged".^ 

. Considering that the ^^uturist" would proceed and, f uther develop and 
expand his vision on societal value that^; concerns schools, he would have- to: ' 
"i Figure alternative futu res for societal educational system ; All 

^ ■ national educaticxnal systems composed. of operating 'units-Aamely ' 
elementary atid secondary, college or higher ' instituions. This. 

t 

system is a set of interacting units with relationship among them! 
^ There are two assumptions that have maintained this model of. 
^ system: That education sho'cild start with the young,, thus lekrning_- 

should result only fr«ra the .primary, or elementary schools; 'that- ' 
education should then continue through preceeding stages of higher 
learning. ' ' ' * 

\ 

•However, these assumptions are rapidly eroding. As society changes 
it is increasingly clear that' education mu^t be lifelong and, there- 
fore, concerned with multi-age learning. And it is^noreaslrigly ' ' " . ' 
■ ^ apparent that learning, including societ^^Uj; valued learning, take^^ 
^ place outiide of schools, ^nd,' as a-' corollary, that learning does' not 

necessarily take place within' Schools. Mr. Ni^n, a contemporary./. 
President of the 70s of the United- States in his educational fore^,%& 
statement stated that: "Most education takes place outside tlie 
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school. .Although we often mistakenly equate "schooling" 
With "ieayning", we should begin db pay far greater attention 

to. what youngsters learn during ^e more than three quar.ters of 

* * ' 5 ^ 

. ' their time they ♦spend elsewhere." 

Dozen and m6re writers in recent years have argued that a massive, 
societal tranlformatioa'tias taTten place/ is taken place- and will tald. p^ace-. 



Jean-Francois Revel "announces that a new, -particularly Americji Revolution 
has b,egun without Marx or Jesus. Kenneth Boulding has described a transition 
to post-civilization; Charles Reich applauds Consciousness 111; Zbigniew 
-Brzenzinski places the U's society between Two Ages as the society enters a ^ 
technetronic era; Peter F. Drucker iAretches The Age of Discontinuity, most 
notably including a shift- to a knpwledge society; the late Paul G?^odman 
celebrated the New reformation; and Margare't Mead figures that American _ 
society is entering a Prefigurative Culture. • 

A midst this cacophony of describing arid prescribing social change 
and education, there is" one clear and inexorable trend that could inform one's 
understanding pf educational trend and system. In otherwords in every^ector 
of human activity there has been an unmistakable trend toward nratiunalization 
arid globalization. Infact, corporte conglomerate's have led the way with their 
horizontal and virtical intergration an;i their- glob^-griding activity. -Just 
«s how agriculture has turned in^j'o "food supply system, 'J^ and the goal qf one^^ 
conglomerate-tenneco-is intergration from seedling to supermarket. Ju^t as 
in transportation, the Interstate highway system provides natio«wide linkage 
~and uniformity7 and/^^lter national systj^m'of traffic cojit^ol devices is slowly 
coming into use. ' In one word, the growth of J^»Tfning and organizing, needs and 
increasing s^stemization on national and -l&'ernational levels are important, i 
cu6s to suggesting alternative futures, a strategic forecast for societal 
^ educati:^)nal jpystem. ' • . 
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2- Image ■ Future Organization in School s ' • ' 

National Centre f or ^Higher Education Management Sytem (NCHEMS) 
conducfed a research designed to gain insight into the changes that would "be 
likely to occtir in post secondary education during the n^xt decade. In 
conducting this research, they were concerned with the longrange directions of 
higher education in tenns of the management, concepts, tools, and proce.dures 
•that are been developed or planned.' Also they'.were concerned with th«. type 
of forecaatf that are being used by educational planners in establishing long- 
range plans that include the appropriate actions njust be taken before som« 
other changes occur. 

Before the NCHEMS' projected plans were completed and implimented, 
they found that £h the contrast to planning for long-range activities fore- 
casted, unforeseen changes usually disrupt the ^lans as educators attempt to ' 
ensure that forecasted plans take ■place^ ' Another research t4am-The Carneg;Le 
Commission or the Newman Task Force, l^i v^iewing this phenomenon recommended that 
in planning or forecasting, planners should .rely more on a modified forecasting 
system - a system which would adapt some elements of sudden changes or un- 
certainties. " , - * 



The. identification of changes is to-day more important than ever". 
This was expressed best by Claijk Kerr in an address presented at the 26th " 
National Conference on Higher Education. "Higher Education in the United 
States is facing a' period of uncertainty, cdnf.usion, conflict, and potential • 
change,, and it has little to guide it in its past experiences. For most of 
its three and one-third century hi^ory, it has had a manifest destiny and 
through the period from 1920-1970 was marked. by rapid change and student unrest.' 
Two factors, remained constant: public belief i'n and 'support of higher edyca- ' 
tiot; and the campus and society were both changing, but in compatible ways. ~ 
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This is no longer so and higher education is faced with a staggering number 
• of uncertainties: (1) The direction of change that will be taking place in 
a society chat is even more divisive, and in a world that is undergoing a 

» 

cultural revolution; (2) the impact of the riew educational technology; (3> 
its proper functjjns in terms of teaching, research and services; (4) the 
'governance of the institutions; and (5) financing'' 

Feeling that EducatifHt-fs a whole Is facing a long period of un- 
' certainties, confusion and conflict, the national office of educatiop and 
welfare expressed its concern through the National Goals Research*st3f f . In 
the report released in July 1970 the staff emphasized the importancC of • 
defining policy alternatives for the nation as it speeds towards the year 
2000 in an era of inquiry, conformation and technological achievem^t. 
Appointed by President Nixon in 1969 The National Goals Research staff called 
for sciiools to give less emphasis to imparting, information an^ to do more 
^ to help 'students sift data and t,o' establish their own values. They also 
.urged the national administration to get ^the people , now to define what 
theTcbuntry wishes to have as its national goals and to develop in both public 
and private i<nstitutions the specific policies and programs which will move, 
the country toward those goals. 

It is therefore, important that the "futurists" or school administr- 

/ y 

. tors, in order to (levelop better approach for, educational forecasting in- schools 
they would have to- realize that a^- social systems (including the educational * 
system) grow in size and interpenetration, , they must increasingly relate the 
areas of their firm understanding to larger entities that may be well -understood. 
The illusion of understanding, reiipfSSceJMjy the rituar of methodology inhibits' 
some administrators from facing their ignorance. Rather t|ian veiling-their / 
ignorance in research proposals, they should begin to suggest what theysdo not 
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know in their research^ findings , and reward those, wKo are courageous enough ' 

*• 

to do so. , * ■ • 

All administrators (for the future) shotild consider the* systematic 
collectiQit of itl^ormation on who learns what, where, and how throughout society, 
juxtaposed with information, far beyond the schoolish questions po*'sed only ^o 
the young by the National Assessment of Edupatiotial progress, or who knows what. 
Presently, there are some administrators who always just call for mediocre 
and mountains' of f rjuraented,- unt elated studies umder the rubric of educational 
research and they continue to shout, "More research.". Indeed this is a 
familiar cry, bolstered in education by the rhetoric of how little is done in 
relation to the whole enterprise - even under the narrow definition of this* 
enterprise. But more of the same will not solve the .rundemefttal problems. 
If adnjinistrators cannot develop a fruitful balance and s'ynergy between general 
land specialized perspectives, between theory and emperial work, then *it would 
be better to declare a moratorium on all research. Tq facilitate such balance 
of inquiry, a tijfnsdiscipiinary , transnational^^ and idieological information 
system should be established to bring together the wide variety of visions, 
■''proposals and system views that already exist and will continue to prolifirate 
as the administrators search for new ways. 

f The most seriou^ (futurists) administrators . should be affiliated with 
most of the research organizations or commissions committed ,to the study of the 
future^ This affiliation should ^not be limited to both- national ^arid inter- 
national organizations such as the Rand Corporation; the National Planning Associ 
tion; the Hudson Institutera, private non-profit organization studying *public ^ 
^pol^cy issues, especially those related to 3,ong-range. plar^ning'and to the* - 
^^nited States national security and international order j the, Futuribles 
*Projec?t in Paris directed by Bertrand de Jouvenel, Saxid other committees such 
0 the^ommitteer* on the Next Thirty Years in' England - established by the * 
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English Social Science Research Council. The purpose of this af f iliation* 
should be for th^ administrators to develop a capability for thinking about 
the future in such a way as to permit the assessment of educational policies 
within the context of connectives about alternative long-range futures. 



Forecast Strategies of Program Adaptation with Future Time in Educational 
Admluistration \ ^ ^ 

* , Walter G. Hack clearly stated that the' study and applicTTton of 

futurism is quite idiosyncratic since the future could be determined by how 

individuals and groups see it and bahave in it. However, he asserts that it 

is possible to predict and in order to pjredict. and determine what the future 

might be, and begin to adapt programs, the first stra^Bgy^ to employ would' 

^e^^to^Jiave " ..Individuals and groups start with themselves and their^ 

given organizations to ascertain and plan their own institution's future. 

Futuristic planning must be recognized as having a developm^tal character. 

The work is incremental; there are no fast or firm answers."^ Indeed \ 

there can be no instant answers for asumfid future problems. Furthermore, ver^ 

little work can be simply delegated and then* considered completely when the 

initiative is lodged. . I • ■ ' 



While Hacks contenis . that futjure study a^ planning would require mor^ 
than jxist. scholarly^rediction. Jack A. Culbertson believes? that -the future ca^ 
be studied in scholarly ways ^and that; there is greater similarity in studying 
the future and the present than is generally accepted. He feels that 
scientific study of phenomena within a present time frape, for example, is 
co*ncerned with discript,ions, explanations, and predictions. The satpe general 
goals are pursued by those developing generalizations about the future. It - 
it als6 evidentTthatTltr^ti^c^ and systematic inquirey,' scholars make 

explicit the assumptions upon which findings and generi!^zations are biased on# • 
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from which they are derived. Culbertson continued to emphasize chat this 
tenet is essential to future, sJnd even past-oriented inquiry as is the tef^et 
that sound generalizations in anytime frame cannot be. developed without \^ . 
effective modes of inquiry, well designed data gathering activities, and means 
for evidential test. For those who might argue that the validity of generaliza- 
tions or predictions within present on past time frames can be tested against 
facts achieved through scholarly re^ea^h and that future-oriented generaliza- 
cannot, Culbertson may be inclined to question such arguments.' He maintajjis 
that the validity of generalizations about the future can be tested by facts 
within a future time frame. For example, ^ 'flis|Mj^, a^/^ple exan^le, the 
accurancy ^f^chool enrollment projections for 1980 made in 1974 can be tested 
in 1980. Further, if scholars carefully ^eate the assumptions on which such . 
projections are based, these assumptions Qan be tested overtime and if. 
there are errors in assumptions, these will tend to reveal before 1980. 

Since it is possible to study the accura cy of a given forecast^ it 

/ 

is also possible to assess the accura Cy of a set or family of forecasts of 
program adaptation in educational administration. Future-oriented spudies, 
in other words, can provide planners with ^needed data to think about prospective 
conditions and events and to establish directions transcenSing those inherent 

in the status quo. Since effective leadership in educational edministration 

^^^\ ' * 

is inevitably concerned with a quea^t for vision, study of matters or data and 

generalizations -developed through future-oriented predictions can help define 

and clarify desired directions. To be sure, there ai:e risks which .scholarly . 

administrators cannot eliminate in using future-oriented prediction including 

the data concepts used to develop strategi^ Sid objectives. This is true 

because such data and concepts, as alr'eady noted, can only be tesf^ed in a future 



time frame. However, in an incessantly changing society, there are undoubtedly 
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risks In procedding without formulating future«-oriented lives and strategies. 
It also seems reasonable to that it is less risky to use future-oriented 
predictions than it is to make instant decisions in the absence. of careful 
study the circumstances surrounding such decisions. Axiministrators -as 
decision makers, can use, explicitly stated assximptions and generalizations 
about the future to understand the limits, ^ administrative strategies and 
decisions. Such assumptions can also provide basBS for feedback' and for 
needed adaptation when, and if, error does bec^^e evident. Thus, it does 
seem reasonable to conclude that future-oriented predictions and subsequent 
study of such predictions can help planners and^ decision makers who are 
concerned with defining strategies to achieve objectives transcending the 
status quo. " 

Few Strategies of Program Adapta'tion ; ♦ 

Most part of every preperation program must be based on theory of 

administration and related to a theory of program design with evaluative 

feedback for program .development and improvement. Unless significant pafts of 

a preparation program are cast in research design f orm,| the profession will be 

unable*^to shape Its future. In many cases, most current programs for the 

preperation of educational administrators have a pragmatic,^ electic, or 

emperical ^esign^ They reflect varying foirms of a system that has evolved 
♦ 

overtime, is constr^iined by relations with othei? systems, such as the agencies 

♦ 

responsible for certification and* accreditation, and is botmd insti^tutional 

structures involving course-defined and departmentalized knowledge. The lack 

^of a general theory of administration always tend^ to support ^^ragmatic 

approach. As Schwab has asserted, the pursuit of one sufficing theory of 

administration Is impossible in the foreseable future if there is a lack of at^ 

8 

l^st major central theory...." He suggests that a sophisticated and cynical 
grasp of about a dozen separate and distitfct bodies of theory is indispensable 
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to good administration, but such intimacy with these bodies of theory, however 
sophisticated and cynical, is still insiif f icient . The lack of one comprehensi 
theory of administration, however, does not preclude the need for research 
on program element. 

, Every prograln plannind designed for the future should start from the 
general to the particulars. All this should be planned in stages - for exampl 
program evolution proceeding the description of a projected future environment 
to criteria guiding program development, to program plans, and then to action 
pointed to the futur.e either to accomodate to- it or to .modify it* 

In respect to future programs, administrators should establish a 
futurist program planning task force, and set objectives. This will give the 
project the status it deserves and needs. Program development, all too 
often, is accorded a relatively low priority, especially in higher education. 
The reward system teifds to facour research, writing, and even teaching above 
program development. This is partly because so much program development in 
elementary and secondary education as well as in' highet education has been 
-abortive; either the necessary committee work^ has been carried out half- 
heartedly or the recommednations of the committee have had little inpact 
on the instructional program. Top level stimulatioji and support are needed, 
lUeiUrore, to overcome the negative, image that program development activity 
has acquired and to give the work of a futurist program task force the 
importance it should have. ' 

The futiirist program planning should be based on a degree of an 
assumption of uncertainty. This is in contrast to the "assumptions of the 
accurancy of prediction and projection as indicated earlier. This is mostly 
in cdtitrast with the assumption of stability that has underline so much long- 



ge planning. So often in the past it has seemed as if .long-range plans 
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Oere based either on things remaining essentially as they were or on growth 
and 'change proceeding in a smoth projection. If a more careful study of 
history could not dispel this notion, futurism should, for the methods of 
futurism reject suprise-free projections and have a built in allowance for 
uncertainty and discontinuity. This .same aflbw^e, correspondingly should be 
built into the plans emanating from the proposed task force. One way which 
ttu^ can be done is to identify certain contingency points in long-range plan, 

points whe/e there would be bratic^ung in the sequence of decis'^^bon-making, with 

/ 

alternative course of action laid out at each "fork in the rod*'. 

/ Appropriate to our temporary society with its adaptive, rapidly 
changihg, temporairy systems, appointment to the task force should be, ideally, 
a fulltime rather than a part-time assignment. A work pattern marked by 
meetings afte^/ school^ after class, at the end of the day, in evenings, or on 
weekends is neither consistent with the status the work of the task force 
merits nor with the productivity expected of it. The most effective futurist 
program, planning should make use of specific short-tlae pi^ns coupled to 
broad long-range plans. The' rationale behind this is that tshe long-range 
plan charts the course-in projection - while the short-term plan gives the 
day-to-day operating details. " . 

The task force should make use of not only of the conventional 
techniques and tools of research and planning, but also of appropriate ones 
among the special techniques and tools of research in futurism. As mentioned 
earlier in the methods of forecasting the methods and techniques should include 
the Delphi techique and those that are very effective such as cross-impact 
analysis, various kinds of trend extrapolation and other types of forecasting, 
dynahic modeling, and simulating, i They ^hould keep in mind the interaction 
between their institution as a system and other systems, subsystems and 
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supersystems. ,Thas, the future development of a school district will be 
,a^ected by the development of its . community, region, and state. Likewise, a 
^chool within a University is obviously affected by thfe developmjent of its\ 
compbneat divisions or departments. ' 

. . Strategic forecasting in^ educational administration is a challenging 

task. Most educational administrators may •be reluctant to envolv^d in 
future ^strategic forecasting and planning. Yet, this is an" era of high promise 
and gr^t potential significance for education. New knowledge must be' developed 
through the. use of new and improved techniques of research and -planning. V?ith 
- the present day fast changing society, it. has b6en difficult to even predict 

what is going to happen tomorrow. In the same pfftiicament, it is mostly difficulf 
predict with certainty what will happen in the year 1975, to say nothing of the. 
, year 2000 or so. However, there are signs of what* could be 4one. In certain 
sense the efforts that identify and focus on specific developments may result 
in self-fulfilling prophecies. By pointing to tfie new ^ntellectual and 
machine technology that could be adapted to education, one could stimulate greater 
study of these thrusts by larger numbers and thereby increase their rate of 
development. It will take more than verbal talk, however, to generate the' 
needed new educational missions, programs, and strategies intended for the" 
future. Life is not that simple and major changes in life styles are enormously 
complex to effect. However, the 'time has com^ to articipate the chall^e^ 
early enough so that )bmething might be done„„and in constructive manner. Finally 
, because of the hope that mankind has in developing himself and the society and 
world in which he lives in, the future has always been and always will be the 
universal frontier so that man cannot only prepare for what lies ahead bu^ also 
try t-> determine the shape of things to come^ Futurism offers intoxicating 
possibilities tempered by sobering responsibilities. School administrators have 
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to shwl^er these responsibilities in order to develop bett.er education 
institutions for the forth coming generations and yet other generations' to come. 



************ 
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Educational Change: Where Are We Heading? 



/ 

In the lastv decade,, the United States has seen con^gfederable 

^^^^ 

criticism and some change in its educational practices at all levels; 
Open education, alternative education, non-graded curricwlums, 
greater use of the community^ more independent studies and practi- 
cums, and many others are all examples of significant reforms which 
may now be on th« defensive. One of the reasons why these ^ reforms 
are on the defensive is^ because no adequate theoretical and practi- 
cal rationale has been de-^eloped to chart the direction of thege 

changes and focus the inter estiof their practitioners • 

f 5 ^ 

In the past, education haia mostly been a preparation either 
for theaiext level of ".education— kinder gar den for grade school, 
grade school for^ high school, high school for college, college for 
graduate school, ajid graduate school for university 'taaching-^or 
as- a certification process— the means that one uses to become* a 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, teacher, plumber, feoinputer programmer, or 
almost anything* Most of the recent reforms have been attempts to 
thrust aside this certification and preparation aspects of schooling 

and substitute meaningful experiences and pei'sonal goals for the 

* # ' • ' 

forma^lity of the diploma or degree. It is this reassertio.n of certi- 

. fication and preparation that is presently threatening the educa- , 

tional reforms of the last decade. ,A student cannot take non- M^em 

ft 

graded classes in his major, de2:eloping ones own major is not 

useful in the Job market, high school students still need algebra and 
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geometry to get into c'ollege, and grade school students are all 
preparing for high school. Head Start pushes the process back further 
and adult education gu^soitees that schooling for certification 
(comjlete with tax-deductions) wiiy. be a lifelong process to the 
benefit of the unemployed educators. 

This paper begins to define' those educational concepts which - 
we feel significantly influenced educational change in the right * 
direction in the past decade. We hope that our anal5;sis can he^lp to 
chart *the path of educational change by giving it a rationale to 
assess, justify, and promote that change. 

Our ideas have come from a workshop ,we ran for high school 
teachers who were interBsted in "alternative educatidn." We first 
asked thes^e teachers what their neec^s were atid then planned pur 
workshop around their exj^ressed needs.' The workshop itself was run 
as we would have liked thd^e teachers to run their classes: parti- 
cipants shared in decision-fi^aking; participants were made comfor- 
table by informality, but eno\igh structure was imposed to promote 
order; leadership was non-hierar/hical as it passed among members 
of the group. Participants ha/ Very positive, feelings about their 
experiences at the workshop. People commented on the "closeness and 
informality of the group," th»e "opdn and casudl" structure which 
was a ^"starting point for the group tc» interact and .learn from each 
other," "discussion method brought about itxsights not encoirraged 
through lectures," and "I y;as first disappointed. I was after 
nominal* fasts, figures, methods which I thoUgh^ I needed to bring 
home to my program. Later, I knew that IDEAS\were* more important." 

V/e have begun to analyse the basic concepts^ of alternative- 
education in view of the positive. feelings expressed ^boye. Our J 
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assu^tion is tj^kt alternative methods are a viable meangf' of learn- 
ing in variouaf^ contexts a^d v/ith differing groups of pStrticiparif^y 
students • "/ ' ^ ^ ^ J 

We haVe identified eigjit concepts which form th'e elements on 
our proposed alternative educational construct, . - ''^ .^^ } 

I 

Concept 1 : Educational Needft ; 

First we need to distinguish between incidental learning and 
intentional learning* Incidental learning is that which the students 
happen to pick up during the course of the day, at.hjoma^ in school, 
on the street corner; etc. Incidental learning is essentially ran- 
dom in that the student learps from whatever s/he happens to be 
doing. There is no doubt but that a large part of a person ^s know- 
' ledge has in fact been acquired through incidental learning* We * 
submit, though, that much of what actually happens in educational 
in3titut4.ons — which by definition should be concerned with inten- 
tional learning rather, than random, incidental learning— is incidental 
learning. The stress on repetition, for example, assumes that 
students pick up knowledge by chance and, if the teacher increases 
the number of chances, then the students have a greater .^probability 
of learning certain materi^. On the other hand, intentional learn-, 
ing occur^ when a student purposely fulfills^ a felt educational 
need. Xn other words, a studentimust decide that s/he wisjies 
to consciously learn something and then rationally go about learning 
that specific thing. What fij^equ^entiy happens in school fro^ 
kind^rgarden to graduate school, is that ^he teacher decides what 
the student should learn and then imposes that decision on. the stu- 
dent, often without even telling him/her. F,or example, grade school 
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Btud6nts are told that they need to' learn to read; testing data on 

'•which their .level o'f accomplishment is phased is kept from them and 

they -are told what to do which might improve their reading. Ih- 

tentiqnal learning can occur only if the student himself decides 

that s/he wants to learn to read; if s/he does, then s/he c^ \)e 

taught in a very short period of time (as Paulo Fierre and others 

* * 

have shown) • ^ But if leajining to read depends mostly oil incidental 
learning then the process pay be very long and uncertain of success ♦ 
Under this basis, ^fee teacher h^s 4n obligation to let the student 
know exactly where s/he stands and also, what s/he should do in 



order to. be able to read. The student should be given the oppor^ 
/tunity to assess his/her own needs and then .decide whether to 
acceptcpr reject, the teacher^ s"^ advice; ' Students, when not giv6in 
this opportunity,' are excjpedingly clever at subverting the 'goals 
and purposes 6f their teachers,* Another common consequence is that, 
when students are asked what educational needs they have^ they are 
unable to reply: they have never been asked tl^e question, have 
never thought of what they should or need to learn, and have lost 
complete sense qf intrinsic identity. The goal\of the teacher is 
then to re-awaken the students. ; 

In summary, education must be based on th? felt, expressed 
needs of the students. If the needs are not felt and expressed, 
then intentional learning cannot take place. The best way Tor the 
teacher to understand the needs of the student is simply to ask him^ 
If the student can'*t state his (needs, then, like ' the proverbial ^ 
student who says he knows something, but can*t state it, s/he must 
e out what his/her needs , are • . . ' 



Concept's: Learning is e^sv t .h^ ^ 

One of th? sad aspects of schools as presently .constituted is * 
•tiiat *aost students feel that learning ia difficult. A first grader 
will tell the teacher or parent 'that arithifietic is hard. This 
attitude is a tremendous obstacle, to leamjmg^ But if the atudfent 
is learnSjig nfeat s/he feels sAe .needs to learn, then learning .is. 
.e$isy. If learning- is estsy, then a lot can be learned* and retained 
in a short tiae'rfepan, , ' 

Concept 3* Comf ortability ; 

A student can learn Irest when,.s/he feeljs comfortable, not only 
in a physical s^nse, but more importantly In a psychcJlJgical/emo- , 
. tional sense, The student should feel- secure, his/her personality •• 
- should not be threatened, s/he should fe^el supportive of the group 
in wfiich s/he is learning,' and.sAe should feel resj^cted as an ^ 
individual by. the teacher and other students. Many of th« games 
students play with teachers and^with their- cp-students can be seen 
as a means. of defining a comfortable/ well-defined role: as is' . . 
commonly obsei^ved, stu4ents with discipline probiems wa^t'^ to be in 
t^at role^ others, play the dumb-student role, or the apple-^polish 
role, etc. Conseciuently tcr^ alternative education to succeed . 
* students must be made comf pr table, as positive^ contributing members 
Of the class or group;,^ \ ^ 

, Concept If: Teacher attitude to student : • 

^ The crux of the educational Environment is how the teacher , 

* » • 

views the students. Does sAe «o^eive of them as "bad,'* . "lazy," 
^'devoid of knowledge," etc., or dpes sAe conceive of .them as unique 



<» individuals who must be respected for what' they are and who have 
educational iieeds which the teacher must try to meet. It is this 
attitude which is most iaportcint for people involved with alterna- 
tive education. Students oust be treated as individual people 
with -specific needs, • , . ; 

Concept 5: Decision-making : 

If students are respected as individuals with their own needs, 
then students must be a part of the decision-making probesi. The 
school as a community should allow everyone (including non-profes- 
sional staff, professional staff, chief administrator as well as 
students) access to the decision-making processes. The administrator 
is the facilitator of the processes. The ability to make decisions, 
both as an individual and sls part a group process, is one of the 
important aspects of the educational content of any school* . 



Concept 6: Group Learning -: 

Contrary to the rationale of present educational institutions^ 
aost learning occurs in groups/ and not in an individualistic 
setting* For example, compare the result of reading a book by 
oneself with reading and discussing it with someone else; or attend- 
ing a movie by oneself versus in company with others. Even cognitive 
learn4.ng such as arithmetic is probably best learned, not with paper 
and pencil at the desk, but in playing games with others in which 
•.arithmetic is iiBcessary • Group learning in a non- competitive 
environment is also important because of the mutual interactj 
support and reinforcement between members of the group, Grcbp 
work, when handlect well, enables slow students to be helped by others' 
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without the feeling of competition 'or being put down* 

Consequences of this concept are that teachers must be group 
workers, schools should demote dLndividualistic experiences that push ^ 
Qompetitiveness and promote group experiences with the idea of 

•r 

sharing* The question of testing must seriously be considered* 

^ 

Lastly the dynamics of learning in groups .g^st be investigated. 

Concept 7* Heterogenity : 

If learning is based on groups, then homogenity based on age^. 
race, background, sex, neighborhood, etc* wi^l be counterproductive** 
It becama . obvious to us that the teacher development workshop de- 
scribed above was beneficial due to the diversity of perspectives 
of the participants* As a member of a group an individual learns 
-froa perspectives which are different rather than similar; natiirally 
any two given individuals have different perspectives-, but hetero- 
genity should increase that diversity. Therefore, for example,- the 
educational benefit of a Peac^ Corps type e:|;perience is that it . 
forces the "student" to value other perspectives than the common 
American one. The implications of this concept to present educa- 
tional institutions are elso far-reaching: Schooling should pro- 
bably not be based on age-grade peer groups*. Rac^^ly, economically > 
culturally, neighborhood-based schddls are suLso dysfunctional to 

a' diversity of perspectives* 

* " • * 

Concept 8:' Flat Hierarchy ; ^ ^ ' ' ' 

Diversity, though^ can pnly ijfe func:tional'^ in a situation in which 
nq particular viewpoint is considered as superior to any other* ' 
Naturally everyone^ wdLll consider his own viewpoint as best, but , 
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this should not be a competitive stituation; each participant can 

then, keep his personal ideatity and integrity. This assumes a flat 

hierarchy in that the teacher, only due to hisAer responsibility 

and role, is in any sense above the student* Autoal^acy and autho- 

rity come. from a group self-definition and not from the •^superiority^* 

p 

of the teacher ♦ 

« 

What these eight concepts imply for educational institutions 
is, as noted above, something dramatically different from what, we 
all have come to expect of "schools o" We ourselves in various 
contexts— not the least being our own graduate education— are trying 
to analyze and implement the above educational concepts* This i±me 
we are only at the beginning of our search and' we welcome any com- 
ments, observations, criticism, fezperisiental data, on educational 
models that any ope reading this paper has to offer* But we hope 
^that the educational progress of the last decade need not slip back 
into oblivion and i{hat we can all move forward to better educate 
our successors. - 
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Reforming the Undergraduate Curriculum: A Position Paper 

K. DeRoy, 



We are decidedly of the opinion, that our present pla<i of education 
^ ' admits of improvement. We are aware that the system is imperfect: 
arid we cherish the hope, that some pf its defects ^may er.e long be 
remedied. We believe that, changes may, f?:om time to tlme.be made 
^ with, advantage , to meet the varying demands of the community, to \ 
accomodate the course of instruction to tl]ie rapid advance of the 
country', in population, ^refinement, and ,oii;xlence. Wp have no doubt 
that important .improvements may be suggested, by attentive observation 
of the lit^ary institutions in Europe; and by the earnest spfrit 
of inquiry which is now so prevalent, on the subject of educatidn 
'[The Yale Report of 1828 , p. 277]. 

■ ,.,..,„,„ 

imperative that a fundamental reshaping of undergraduate curricula 
be undertaken. The institutional improvisations of the past decade 
merely delayed the process of rethinking \ihat American college 
students should know and understand of the complexities they now 
must confront (Winston, 1974, p* 214], 

In this era-'of space travel and undersea exploration, of nuclear power 
and possible ni/clear annihilation, of existential philosophy and the secular 

# 

society, Americans express a yearning for more simple^ times. The "nostalgia 
craze" has produced the relntyoduction of Tiffany lamps to. homi decor, ''granny 
dresses" to wpmen*s Apparel,, and the p^eajSing merger of classical and rock ^ 
music. 1 In thfe spirit of the times, a little nost^klgia should 'b^' applied to 
the undergraduate curriculum:' Let us return to the "good old days" of 
education in higher education. ^ ^ 
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But why, it may be asked, should a student waste his time upon 
studies which have no immediate connection with, his future profession? 
•••In answer to^ this, it may be observed, that thete is no science 
which does not contribute its aid to professional skill. "Every 
^thing throws light upon every thing." The great object of collegiate 
education, preparatory to the study of a profession, is to, give that 
expansion and balance of the mental powers, those liberal and compre- 
hensive views, and thoSB fine proportions of character, which are 
not to be found in him whose ideas are always confined to one pattic- 
ular channel [ The Yale Report of 1828 , p. 282]. 

...there is no convincing defensible strategy behind the undergraduate 
curriculum, and the more intelligent students, and the more self -critical 
faculty know this. We should not accept uncritically the indictments 
of the students who condemn irrelevance in the college programme. . . 
but we ought to be disturbed that the pundits of higher education 
cannot themselves agree what constitutes 'a liberal college "eduction 
[Ashby, 1971, p. 6]. ^ 

There is general' agreement that the current curricula trend in higher 
education is toward vocationalism, what milev^J^^JAfhas termed "higher skilling. 
The pressures producing this emphasis on the pragmatit, Jbest demonstrated in 
certain aspects of the community college movement, includes a worsening economy 
and its attendant psychological effects, mass enrollment in institutions of 
higher education and its supporting philosophic and legal baaes, the again- 
evident suspicion of ideas which is so much a part of the American cultural ^ 
heritage, and the need for specialists of all types (many of 'which have not 
yet been identified).. Cries for social feleVance in the curriculum are heard 
on the New Left and for economic relevance on the Old Right. The intention 
of this paper is neither to explicate the essential unity 6f knowledge 
(cpjmnonalities of methodology, of the attitude of objectivity as applied 
through rational empiricism, and perhaps -.even of essential content), nor to 
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condemn the views of those who advocate Sjphemes of relevance (for their argu- 
« 

meats contain much truth), nor to assail the obvious benefits of scientific 
and technologic specialization; however, the undergraduate curriculum must 
provide a sound basis for living and^jj^king in the present (as Dewey would 
desire) and in the 'future (as Toffler believes). In the words of one young 
college president, "We have lost the original mission of the liberal arts. 
Its mission should be to teach a person to function in an increasingly complex 
society. "2 

Ashby (1971) presents some very good reasons for reforming the under- 
graduate curriculum.. He speaks of a curricxilum which fails to prepare students 
for life in contemporary society. The problem which this criticism presents, 
however, has been recognized by many contemporary observers of the panorama 
of American higher ,ft^ucation: Almost every student, faculty member, and admin- 
.istrator has an opinion of what is irrelevant in the curriculum; sometimes a ^ 
sizable^ consensus on the irrelevant is reached. But only ^rarely has anyone devised 
an ideal curriculum, and even more rarely has a consensus been reached regarding 
such a delineation. Certainly there are noteworthy historic examples of the design 
of and consensus attained on an idealized curriculum (for example, Robert Hutchins 
at the University of Chicago and Alexander Meikeljohn at the University of Wisconsin 
and, later, the reformers of St. John's College in Annapolis, Maryland), but as 
Veysey (1973) l^s dj^pmonst rated in an essay on stability and change in the collegiate 
curriculum, vacilation between free election and prescription, and between one 
emphasis and another, has characterized curricxilar movement in American liigher " 
education since circa 1910 « 

Despite the lack^4^f unity on issues pertaining to curricular content, no 
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one can deny that the present American system of education haa failed to 

produce truly educated individuals on the vast scale desired. The blame for 

this may be attributed to any one or more of the following : the relatively 

low funding priority of education (a very real constraint, but a doubtful 

* 

causal factor in this regard), the failures of other social and economic 
institutions, poor heredity, a historically poor mass intellectiial and 
cultural eavironment, the use of poor teaching methods, or the misapplication 
of one or another: educational philosopliy. Whatever the cause, the result Ts 
evident — the educational system has failed to prepare individuals to act as 
intelligent, responsible citzens of a democracy. 



The failure to provide any core of unity in the essential 
diversity of higher, education is a cause for grave concern* A 
society whose members lack a body of common experience and common 
knowledge is a society without* a fundamental culture; it tends, to 
-disintegrate into a mere aggregation of individuals. Some community 
of values, ideas,^ and attitudes is essential as a cohesive force in 
this age of minute division of labor and intense conflict of Special 
interests [Higher Education for Democracy , p. 989]. 

At root, what is lacking is a consensus regarding the need for and the 
content of general education. Children are promoted in the public aichqois on 
the basis of age, not on the basis of achievement. Many high school graduates 
are essentially illiterate. Thus, in this period of masa postsecondary. education 
and open admissions, responsibility for producing, literate individuals, and 
thus a literate society, has devojtved upon the institutions of higher education. 
Highet education has prepared specialists galore., but "the greatest need for 
excellence -in higher ^ucation is to produce generalists [Ashby, 1971, p. .32]." 
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"General education" is the term that has come to be accepted 
for those phases of nonspecialized and nonvocational learning which 
should be the common experience of all educated men and women* 

General education shciild give to the student the values, 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills that will equip him to live rightly 
and well In a free society* It should enable him to identify, 
interpret, select, and budLld into his own life those components of 
*his cultural heritage that contribute richly to understanding and 
appreciation of the world in which he lives. It should therefore 
embrace ethical values, scientific generalizations, and aesthetic 
conceptions, as well as an understanding of the purposes and character 
of the political, economic, and social institutions that men have 
devised. \ * 

But the knowledge and undelrstanding which general education alms . ' 
to secure, whether drawn from the past or from a living present, are * 
not....:^be regarded as ends in themselves* They are means to a more 
abundant personal life and a stronger, "freer social order* [Note 
Xhat rec^nt^candals such as Watergate and domestic spying conducted , 
by the CIA ^erve only to reinforce this statement, not as a negation 
of it.] • 

Thus conceived, general education is not sharply distinguished 
from liberal education; the two differ mainly in degreje, not in kind* 
General educatidn undertakes to redefine liberal education in terms 
of life's problems as men face them, to give it htunan orientation 

and social direction, to invest it with content that is directly 
relevant to the demands of contemporary society* ISeneral education 
,is liberal education with its matter and method shifted form its 
original aristocratic intent to the service of democracy. , General 
education seeks to extend to all men the benefits of an .education 
that liberates [ Higher Education ^or Democracy , pp. 989-990]* 

It is most unfortunate if we envisage general education as 
something formless — that is to say, the taking of one course after 
anotrher; and as something negative^ namely, th^ study of what is 
not in a field of concentration* Just as we regard the courses . 
in/concentration as havd^g definite relations with 'one another, so 
should we envisage genereil education as ap. prganic whole whose pirts 
join in expounding a ruling ide^ and in serving a coipmon aim. 
And do so means to abandon the view that all fields and all 
departments are equally valuable vehicles, of general education* It 
also Implies some prescription* At the least It means abandoning 
the usual attitude of regarding "distribution" as a ^splhere in which 
^the student exercises a virtually untrammeled freedom of choice » It may 
may bf objected that we are proposing to limit the liberty of the 
student in the very name of liberal education* Such an objection 
would only Indicate an ambiguity in th^ 'Conception of liberal education* 
We must distinguish between liberalism in' education and education in 
liberalism*. ''The former, based as it. Is! on the doctrine of Individualism, 
expresses the view that the student shoiild be free let ^is cholpe of 
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courses. But education in li^ralism is an altogether diff erentJ«--. 
matter; it is education which has a pattern of its own, namely, the 
pattern associ^t§d witb the liberal outlook [ General Education in 
a Free Society , pp^ ^68-969]. i ^ ^ / 

^'^ 

It is clear that a^major contemporary challenge to higher educatio?i is' 
the provision of general education, the scope of which includes "basic literacy 
education*' and "advanced literacy education." It is shocking that so great 
'a proportion of the American people regard basic literacy with an attitude 
of casual disdain-rapparently the old battles^ must still be waged. In ;7iew 
of the above-mentioned failings of the educational system, one requirement for 
the •bachjelor 's degree must be that recipients possess the demonstrated capacity 
to (1) read and comprehend standard English as found in contemporary novels, 
newspapers^ magazines, and elementary texts; (2) write simple, grammatically 
correct sentences consisting of subject, verb and object, compound sentences 
using conjunctions and the semicolon, and short complex and compound-complex 
sentences; and (3) speak precisely using standard English as defined above. 
Effective (communication is prerequisite to any field of endeavor. Without 
fluency in the use of words, one cannot adequately conceptualize in the abstract 
or mentally move beyond his or her own experience. 

A second requirement for the bachelor's degree must be that recipients 
possless-the demonstrated ability to (1) add, 'subtract, multiply, and divide 
decimal numbers and fractions, both positive ai^d negative; and ^(2) solve simple 
algebraic equations In one and two first-degree variables. Facility in the use 
of numbers is required in making change, completing tax foniis\ and budgeting 
one's money, to say nothing of designing a bridge or pr^ogramming a computer. 

Ashby (i971) has summarized the concept of basic litera(iy and concludes 
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by declaring, "The arts of tising wozids and mathematical symbols accurately are 

never irrelevant [p. 4^]." Muller (1974) has stated the concept of basic 

I 

literacy more forcefully: ' 



An effort tp restore the general foundation of education cannot 
avaid the prerequisite of general understanding. Therefore, it must 
begin with the problem of literacy, both verbal and quantitative. 
People in the university must be able to talk, read, and count together 
at 4 common minimal level of competence. This is not now the case. 
To make it possible, mandatory instruction in verbal ||B quantita^ve 
literacy must be provided in the university itself forthose who 
continue to arrive there with deficiencies. And absolute standards 
of verbal and quantitative literate competence must be maintained 
through the entire curriculum, regardless ot areas df special skills J 
arid strictly enforced without exception. There would be costs. 
Brilliant musicians and artists might fail courses in music or 
painting for lack of literacy. Engineers might fail engineering 
courses for lack of -verbal literacy, and historians mig&t fail 
history courses for lack of quantitative literacy. There would be ' 
gain, howevet, in the recovery of general literacy [p. 157]. 

The two facets of basic literacy, then, are verbal atfe quantitative skills. 
These skills need not, and indeed should .not be acquired for credit in any 
institution of higher education. For those who are deficient in basic literacy 
on matriculation, the deficiencies must be remedied. But to advocate that 
basic literacy education be given college credit is as ludicrous as advocating 
the award of dredit for breathing. Higher education builds upon the basic 

skills, br^T^hese skills should be Imparted in the "lower" schools. Where ^ . 

* * * 

the skills have not been acquired earlier, undergraduates should be, given ample 

opportunity to acquire them, but not at the ^pense of the institution nor at 

the expense of the meaning of the bachelor *s rfegree. 

As in the case of basic literacy, advanced literacy is requisite 

for intelligent living and must be a prerequisite for the bachelor's degree; 

however, advanced literacy education is a responsibirity of the higher ^ducay.onal 

4 ^ • * * 

system. Advanced literacy may be briefly defined as the ability tcf; c^^al with 
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the abstract, to analyze and formulate values, and to comprehend the intellectual 
history of the West, for 



...it is vital that ^tudents become equipped intellectually, by 
means of a curriculum which has a coherent and comprehensive view 
of the American past, to comprehend* the conflicts of value and 
meaning in a pluralistic and democratic society [Winston, p. 216]* 

It should also be noted that advanced literacy/is based only on the rational- 
empirical approach. As Veysey (1973) so eloquently states, 

ft 

...it must be said that the university stands for. r,eason, no matter 
how earnestly it ought to welcome the -counterarguments. Those who 
carry an irrationalist philosophy to the point of finding no value 
In the conventional classroom exchange may need to be encouraged 
to set up shop elsewhere [p. 20], , >v 

What is needed is a core curriculum in advanced literacy. Although 
curricular prescription would be required in establishing such a program, it 
is the social duty of the^i^ollege and university to compel students to obtain 
minimal competence in the domain of advanced literacy. Furthermore, it may 
be assumed th^ such a core curriculum would produce important benefits for 
teaching (Ashby, 1971) and for learning (Bok, 1974). ^ 

A core curriculum is feasible in that "there are certain intellectual skills 
and habits of thought that are so fund^ental that they will ^erve students 
well in almost any problem or career in which they happen to engage [Bok,, 197^, 
pp. 163-164] There are pitfalls to be avoided and problems to be tesolved 
in establishing a core program ^^^^^ 1^71; feok, 1974)— among these,\ the 
problem of identifying the essential unity "of knowledge (Kerr, 1963). > But 
there is little doubt that such a program is called for. As Washburn \1974) 
has indicated, ^ ; * ' 
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- Education should give an understanding of the world and of 
pan> as well as offer vocational training. Th§ process should be 
pleasant and continue' throughout life. The traditional structure 
of the university based pn departments prevents the attainment of 
these goals, and since the culture no longer provides uni^fying solu- 
tions, thejre is no intellBctxxally satisfying way for thef student to 
proceed. If a student wants to understand the nature of the world, 
the information is scattered in departments of astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, and physics. It would be difficult enough 
to take all the courses, but even if the student had the prerequisitea 
and the time, in the end he would have to make a synthesis which his 
professors have not made. Avenues of approach to the understanding 
of man are far more labyrinthine. Numerous biological 3ciencies, ^ 
the social sciences, history, and the arts are relevant. In short, 
the university is divided by tradition, re3earch, and for the con- 
nience of professors. It not only does not help the student 
tain broad intellectual goals, but makes it difficult for him 
to master knowledge from more than three or four closely ^xelated 
departments [p. 221]. 




In an essay on reforming the undergraduate curriculim, Winston (1974)' 
has contended that the turriculiam should incorporate the ^erican experience 
(including that of Blacks in America), non-Western thought, and value Issues. 
Novak (1974) has argued forcefully for the inclusion of religious and ethnic 
minority traditions and the immigrant experience. Washburn (1974) has proposed 
tl*at the cirricuJLum be organized around a coVe of interdisciplinary -courses 
utilizing a "case-§tudy approach;" this core would be followed by more traditional 
courses including the major sequence. Muller (1974) has suggested that compre- 
hension of history, human biology, and a foreign language be required of all 
college students. T1|^se recommendations are worth some consideration, hut 
^ they are either too narrow in scope or are so broad as to serve as signposts 
only* p 

In designing a core undergraduate curriculum in advanced literacy, four 
* fundamental factors must be considered:' ^duration, educational philosophy, 
grading and exemption, and ^content. A most difficult ptoblem involves the 
length of such a program. The coare sequence mus^ tiot be too long or students 



will rebel. One reason for this caution stems from the often heard demand 
for relevance in the curriculum: although^ advanced literacy education is 

* rfecessary for contemporary living, and certainly is relevant to \that is * • 
alluded to as "leading a full^ rich life," students may not recognize this. 
Another reason for warning against k lengthy core progrto is that "Students • 
view curricular presqriptions, like parietal rules, as .offenses against their 

^adulthood (Almond, 1974, ^. 186]." On the other hand, if the time devoted 
to acquisition^o^advanced literacy is too short, only the most superficial 
coverage will be given; such coverage. woul4 probably yield as little bene^fit 
to students and society as is currently realized from free election. Therefore 
the core in advanced literacy should reasonably entail *a minipum of one 
s emes ter (two quarters) to a mai^ljmm of one year of fulltim6 study. 

The second consideration is one of appropriate educational philosophy. 

* « 

It appears that /'inter-disciplinary" is fast becoming a new catchword of 

higher education in the* 1970s. Despite the drawbacks of using this term in 

'light 'of its popularity, interdisciplinary may be used to describe what a 

core curriculum' in advanced' literacy oufeht to be. As Harlan Cleveland (1974) 

has so simply atated> "The real world is by natuif^ interdisciplinary [p. 13]." 

t .It must be emphasized here that interdisciplinary teachiiig. is not a series of 

» ^ ^ ' 

, lectures given by one person from one department, followed by a second series 

of lectures delivered by another' person from another department, followed by 

a third series of such lectures~ad nauseim.' True interdisciplinary teacli;ing 

in an advanced literacy core would involve the concerted,^ combined, coordinated 

effort of. one or, preferably, several teachers in each discipline represented 

'in the core. Suah an approach (within the bounds of the rational-empirical, 

"tradition) would yield tremendous gains not only to undergraduate teaching, but 



-n- • . . , - 

also to research (in terms of cross-fertilization, i.e., hybrid vigor) and 

to the state of taowledge*^ (in terms of demonstrating its essential unity) . 

In that advance literacy should be a prer-equisite to the bachelor's degree, 

« 

grading (evaluation) of student work in an advanced literacy program should be 
performed on a mastery, basis (standards being set by each institution) . Those 
who have acquired competence in advanced literacy ptiox to matriculation should 
be awarded credit and placement in those areas of knowledges and skills where 
such competence is demonstrated through meeting or exceeding the highest 
standard. 

As to the fourth consideration, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
unambiguously define the precise nature of a core, curricfulum in advanced 

literacy (for that is properly withiti the purview of groups within each 
institution), nor is there intent to engrave general guidelines on stone 
tablets. However, the following list »of topics -could s^rve as a basis for. 
a general education program in advanced literacy for undergraduates: 

1. an introduction to general .philosophy and epistemology 

2. the scientif ic^ethod and scientific reasoning 




3. basic Western and American history [ 

4. an introduction to American law -and government 

5. an intrpductionr to contemporary literature of the United States 
and of the major geopolitical areas of the world 

6. an introduction to major concepts of the social sciences (anthropology, 
sociology, political science, economics, and psycholo^X 

7. an introduction to major concepts pf the natural sciences 
(biology, geology, chemistry, physics, aiad. ast/ronomy). 

8. a short introduction to computer science * 

/ 9* \ a brief introduction to career opportunities. 

'Er|c ; . • : 138 ' ~ ' ' 
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In summary, this paper has discussed some basic ills of the American , 
• educational system as it functions in the 1970s with reference to their 
etiology and symptomatology. Curtent pressures on the under gradiiate curriculum, 
have been described. JBasic and advanced literacy, have been defined and the 
need for these examined. Responsibility for the provision of basic literacy 
(i.e., verbal and quantitatiye fluency) has been briefly dealt with. 
Responsibility for the provision of advanced literacy has been placed' with 
institutions of higher education, and a programmatic guide for use by such 
institutions in serving this^purpose has been rendered with consideration 
as to the proper duration, supportive philosophy, grading and exemption > and 
'content of a core curriculum. In this regard, Grant and Riesman (1975) in an 
excellent discussion .of academic reform movements have expressed the following 
sentiment: 

We regret that there have not been more Intramural efforts on a small 
scale to develop core curricula which would attempt tTo connect the * , 

contemporary world with its Intellectual and historical foundations 
• [p. 1853* X) 



i 
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General education must be regarded as essent/ial to modern living and 
as a prerequisite for the bachelor's degree; there is grave danger In 
perceiving the case to be otherwise. As Muller (1974) has so aptly stated, 

A purely polytechnic training or skllllng ^process as the substatxce 
of higher education would degrade the nation's c)xlture. It would 
fail to develop individual powers of .reasoning and judgment; It 
would fail to prepare persons intellectually for mature life. ''There 
is little need to belabor these conclusions because there is almost 
no disagreement with them on record. The real issue Is not ^whether 
general education is desirable, but whether, it is still even possible— 
and If so, how [p. 152]. 

V 139 ' 
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- ADDENDUM* . . . * , ; 

^ These propd-^als vill inspire charges of "advocacy of elitism" and "stif Ifieig 

* of pluralism." It must he pointed out that, "elitism" and its derivatives have. 

both negative and positive connotations, the positive, nicrhaps havifig the more 

long-standing usage, but the negative permeate the current stiaosphere. ' In the 

realm of the positive, for example, Plato's philosopher-kings wi>uld constitute 

an elite which would presuma1)ly utilize its elite status in purs.uit -oi '^the 

good." Ashby (1971), among, others, has spoken of the 'continual nfeed for leaders; 

Wriston (1959) , a fprmer president of Lawrepca College and then Brown University, 
* • , ' * ' • » • • • ^ 

has written, "The need of 'the world is for more educated men and women, not just 

more holders of degrees [p. 187]." In order to produce, such persons, to produce 

competent leaders,- to produce an elite in the best sense oij the term who would 

not "degrade tie nation's itxlture" but enhance it, a sound program of general ^ 

education mxist be provided. • . 

In Assuring that college graduates have mastered a body of core knowledges 

skills, there would consequently exist an educational common denominator 

where there presently is none. To believe that requiring mastery of a core 

curriculum would stifle pluralism obviously is^ to an extent, true if pluralism is 

taken td imply a condition of almost total diversity; to believe that this is 

"bad" or '"unjust" is folly. Is it "bad" that scientists throughout the United 

• States and throughout the ^orld recognize, comprehend, and utilize the formula 
E»mc^? Is it "unjtist" to require, a J^anese (or Greek or American) physicist 
to- learn this formula? Pluralism, in terms of individiial and^ group' differ^iceS 
as to race, ethnicity, ^d so o^may dr may riot be worth preserving,, but 

pluralism as^^aos . is nihilistic . Common denominators are necessary. Should 

* ■* . ' ^ 

not institutions of higher learning stri-^e toward the highest common denominator? 



Footnotes ' * - ; 

The reader is invited to hear fche complete version of "Layla" (Derek and 
the Dominoes) where a piano concerto is expertly tied to some very 
"hard" rock;. , \ , . - 

Quote attributed to Leon Botsteln, President-elect of Bard College. New 
Yotk Times . January 27, 1975, p/'29. ■ ' 

■ - - . ' 

AsHby feels tEat a common currlculup. would yield educational benefits to 
undergraduates, especially as regards their supposed predominant mode 
of learning, i.e.-, peer group* Sis cus:s ion. See AsTiby^ 1971,^ p. ielT 

I gratefully acknowledge' assistance with this section provided by David 
Phillips, University Center for International Studies. "^s^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

" A3 an' educatiQoal consultant in a number of Pittsburgh's inner- 
city schools, I had ample opportunity to observe the effect^ of studexit 
interaction. I became aware of the close relationship of the peer 
value system and learning effectiveness. There was an obvious discrepancy 
between student behavior admired by the school staff and student behav^-^r 
admired by other students. Negative attitudes were apparent at all 
schools, and took. various forms from^ apathy to hostility. The general 
result is a school climate that devalues learning and .creates disruption, 
ultimately harmii^g both student ^nd teacher. Such an atmosphere makes 
learning difficult and teaching a discouraging experience. 

I began to search for ways to bridge the gap between student and 
teacher goals and provide an active role for students in the learning 
process. One of the more promising programs introduced in the Schools 
was cross-age teaching. 

The purpose of this paper is to seek confirmation or denial of 
« 

my. beliefs by examining the^ existing research on peer influence, to"" 
assess the impact of peer"* influence on cognitive and affective learning, " 
and* to propose cross-age -tutoring a^ an intervention mechanism for 
utilixwig peer influence aS a positive force for the' benefit of ioth 
schools and students 
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QIPIRICAL AIJD THEORETICAL BASE 

A search of recent literature shows that most^ Studifs on peer 
socialisation in the schools relate to ^tfi^ high-school l^vel*. 
The most definitive work is Jam^es S. Coleman's The Adolescent' Society # 
His ]|^esearch covered the entire student body of ten midwest^m high 
schools selected to reflect a diversity of socio'ecfonomic communities. 

;His main theme is that the high school is the .settling for a set 'of 
small teenage societies, focusing been-age interests and attitudes on ^things 
remote from adult responsibilities and developing standards that lead' aw5ay 
from goals established bj^ the larger society. ,^ ^ * 

Because the school is the student's locale for much of their daily 
activity, for most of the year,. it has become the central focus of their 
world >^ dominating the mores, valuer and norms of the students within. As 
a result, parents and school staff are no, longer dealing with individuals » 

but social systems that present a united front to adult authprity. He 

it 

writes that social status is the chief reward of the adolescent society, 

/' 

In contrast to the multiple reward possibilities of society as a whole, 
and is therefore the powerful motivator of the students* energies. The 
dominant motivation to action is the performance of prestige gaining activiti 

♦ * 

^ * t • * ' 

In a study in a suburban mldwes tern. high school, Gordon found a 
Situation similar to Coleman's. He divided student effort into three 
major areas: formal (the academic .structure of the school), semi-formal 
(activities such as clubs, athletics, school paper, etc. organized by 
the school), and informal (friendships, dates, and group activities 
controlled by the students). He concluded that achievement in the 



Infonnal structure, was the fastest route in the constant drive 

toward valued rank* Other descriptions of a distinct teen-age culture 

are found in Campbel^l and Boocock* 

Several studies were conducted to investigate the change in the 
parent/peer referent system at various age levels. Floyd and Smith 
queried 409 diacth, eighth, tenth and tWelth graders on a Likert-type 

4 

scale designed to measure orientation to parent or peer. A sharp 
increase in the orientation to the peer group was noted from 6th to 
8th grade, a moderate increase from 8th to 10th grade, and no significant 
increase, thereafter. Further comments on this study appear below. Larson 
also demonstrated an increase In peer influence related to grade level, 
but claims that conformity to the parent or peer groups varies greatly 
depending on„t^e situat^pn axid the strength of the personal preferences 
of the individual-*^ Studies by Bowerman and Fogelman generally support 
the concept of .a sharp increase in peer dominance related to increase of 
student age." Paul Friday, a Pittsburgh school' psychologist , claims 
that the pull between parent and peer loyalty begijis when children 
are fir^t exposed to a peer gro,up; siblings, neighborhood play, nursery 
schdol, kindergarten, d^y care center^ etc. 

Several of the papers mentioned above point out that the adolescent 
br pre-'adolescent has a basic need of peers as a referetit group. Campbell 
relates ttjat^^relationship with peer groups is needed for healthy emotional 

and social growth, an4 that parents cannot serve as the only models for 

^ • * \ * • 

accepted behavior in a society as complex as ours. 

Floyd and Smith note that people have a strong desire to evaluate 
themselves in a framework j6f social comfJarison. They must develop a 

■ ■ -. ■ 147 , ■ - 



frame of reference based on how others in a similar situation are acting^ 
Much of their behavior is modeled after age-peers or plder peers. They 
also explain that young people derive therapeutic benefit from each 
other ^ particularly as puberty brings questions, doubts arid fears to 
which parents are unable or unwilling to respond. 

* 

A strong tie to peers seems to be part of a natural step between 

♦ ♦ ■ * * 

childhood and adulthood. If the goal of child, raising is to produce 

self sufficient, independent adults, the peer group , must serve as the 

background for the many stages of growth from childhood to adulthood. 

My main criticism of Coleman and to some extent Gordon is that they over** 

emphasize the adolescent J s isolation from the family and adult society. 

4 

Several of the other studies previously discussed were constructed to , 
measure peer influence as opposed to parental or adult influence. 
Specifically, Floyd and Smith found that at the sixth grade level-, 
62 per cent were parent oriented, 33 per cent ambivalent and 5 per cent- 
peer oriented. At 12th grade 14' per cent were parent oriented, 49 per 
cent ambivalent, and 37 per cent peer oriented. I suspect that** in the 
large percentage of atobivalent responses are a number of young people 
who are making decisions based on their own judgement or their individual 
needs. I believe that the peer system never completely obliterates the 
influence of the family, and the psychological need for parental accep- 
tance, guidance an4 support. 

What effect does the peer society have on the schools, and their 
constant efforts to "provide quality education for every student"? 
Research efforts show that valufes counter to parent-teacher goals 
flourish in. the school. Coleman asjced students, '"What does it take 
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to be important and looked up to by ^he other students?" and presented 
six factors to be ranked: coming from the right family, leader in 
activities, having a nice car (boys) clothes (girls), high grades/honor 



roll, being an athletic star (boys) cheerleader (girls), being in the 
leading crowd. The average ranking of "high grades/hotior roll" was 
fourth for the boys and fifth for^the girls. The rankings vafied 
considerably from one school to the next: he found a wide variation in 
the acceptability of scholarship. 



Coleman, Gordon-, and Campbell all agree that the surest route to 



high social ranking is superiority in athletics for boys and dating 

success for girls. Other prestige-gaining attributes for both boys and girls: 



personality, good reputation, money, godd looks, coming from, the right 
neighborhood, good clothes, success in school activities (cltibs, school 



paper, school plays, etc.) for girls: clique memberahip, being a cheerleader. 



for boys: having a car. 



The role of the intellectual is relatively unrewarding. The student 
who excels in athletics or school activities is visibly working for the 
glory of the school. The scholar pursues a lonely route and can bring 



honor only to himself. 



There was ^neral agreement that the social acceptance of the go.od^ 
student .depends largely on the number of other positive qualities attributed 
td* him. by the other dtud^nts. Coleman cites a study conducted by Abraham 



Tannebaum in 1960. Tannebaum asked 615 jt;niors in a New York middle-class 
neighborhood to rank jSoagined characters, described to include every 
possible combination of three sets of dichotomized attributes. In terms 
of student acceptability, the eight imaginary characters were ranked as follows; 



1 - brilliant non-studious athlete 

2 - average non-^studious athlete * - 
.^3 - average studious athlete 

4 - brilliant studious athlete ' i 

■ f - - ■ ■ ^ • 

5 - brilliant non-studious non-athlete 

• T> < * 

6 - averse n,on-studious' non-athlete « « 
T - average studious non-athlete 

S - brilliants studious non-athlete 
Studious characters occupied positions as low as possible consistant 
with athletes ranked at the top. . Ta'tlnebaum's study suppoirts Coleman's 
theory that good grades are not nearly as much a Social liability as Is 
studiousness. ^ Adolescent norms ar& clearly against excessive effort* 
It Is a threat to the other students because it could raise the 
standards of performance expectation for the school as a whole. Although 
scholarship norms varied from school to schdol, in Coleman's. study, 
the geperal feeling among the students ;Ls that it'' is all right to get 
gdod grades and collect teacher-pleasing "points'* ^as J.ong as one does not 
earn them from hard work., fle describes the concept as a game in which 
students devise collective and individual strategies to reduce the effort 
necessary to obtain a certain grade, and teachers devise strategies to . 
increase the effort. • * , * 

.At the elementary school level, Briskin eloquently describes the lack 
of respect Tor the school program, and the inventiveness of the students 
in "devising activities to annoy the teacher, while avoiding activities 
dearly against the rules, therefore punishable. He quotes one ^tudent, 
"The other kids like me because I'm fupny an,d bad and the teacher can't 
stop me." Children have learned how to acquire prestige by gaining an 
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Inordinate amount oi attention ^oq tea^diers and othetQ studedts.. *Youngeif 
oHlldren are Influenced also by older children In the same schoof^ Th^ 
Cross-Age Teaching Resource Manual used for training teachers anc% 
. students Involved in cross-age programs emphasizes ,the need taTU^E older . ^ 
chlldpen aware of the extent that they serve as models' for- the yomiger 
children. , • ' , 

Llppltc and Llppltt conducted research and, field tested cross-age 
teaching programs beginning in 1966*, They contend that many children 
^ believe that the norms of their peers' discourage active involvemint in 
learning tasks or collaboratipn with teachers They observed that younger 
children model after older children, and that older children are seldota ^ ' 
aware of their power to' communicate positive or negative behavior patterns. 

It is difficult to place the blame fop the discouragingly low value 
^lo tted to s<;holarship in so many schools. Several ^writers suggest that the 
school system is largely responsible. Boocock describes the role 
specialization within the .school that leads to^increase^^^paration of 
students and staff. She says that although schools exist because of 
students the "clients" have little to ^ay in the decisions that effect* 
their learning. They are relegated to a passive role and are expected 
to be quietly receptive to being taught. Since their natural instinct? 
lead them to seek an active role, 'they must find it outside the learning 
'struct;^pe in other activities, some acceptable to adult authorities, ; ^ 
some not. i 

jMos^t schools stiU^operate with a. lock-step, one-level curriculum. 
^ They have failed to develop the flexibility which allows individuals to 
^eam at their own rate -and choose beCt/een a variety of lear^ning methods. 



Much of the hosti5.e behavior comes from students who do not thrive in this 
*3figid p^attem. Faced with daily reminders of their academic failures, ^ 
they must build their ego in' some other area and convince themselves and 
,others thAt school work is not very important* \ 

Gordon claims the reason that, the creative energies of the students 
are concentrated on semi-formal and informal areas is 'because they seek • 

4 

activities* over which they can generate some degree of control. Coleman 

*not^s that classroom efforts are controlled and prescribed bya the teachers 

leading many students to dfecide to do teachers* "thing" in the classroom 

and .their otm "thing" butside the classroom. Because they are not content 

'with a passiv^ role, their time and talents are given to athletics, clutjs, 

(fates, parties, and other self -motivated activities. The performance' 

of these activities often brings out desired skills of organization, 

invent iveness?," discipline and responsibility that are unfortunately 

lacking in their scholastic efforts. 

• • 

Several of 'the writers , particularly Campbell, point out that the 
value system of most parents does 'not really support scholarly effort. 

Campbell thinks^ that most .parents are basically hedonistic and ahti- 

- ' 

intellectual.. The fathers are more likely 'to bijag of their sbn*s athletic 
prowess than they are about his scholas'tic ^chievenients. The mother who 
complains aboyt her daughter neglecting her school work in favor of dates 
and parties is riot nearly as u^et as the mother who complains that her 
daughter does not but study. 



• OBSERVATION OF THE SITUATION IN PITTSBURGH 

My professional work in a number of Pittsburgh's inner-city elemen- 
tary schools has provided ample opportunity to observe the force of peer 
pressure at work in the classroom. I have observed behavior patterns in 
classrooms that cannot help but negate learning efforts, even 'for those 

\ • • * 

whp^ are determined, to try. 
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To extend the validity of these observitjions,' interviews were conducted 
with elementary and middle school principals, teachers arid educators working 
in Pittsburgh's inner-city schools. The comments of several principals, 
transmitted 'as much as possible in their ,own words, amply illustrate: ^ 

A parochial elementary school principal says' that the most valued * . ' 
asset among the older students, both boy3 and girls, is muscle. Starting 
at about 6th grade, admittance to the leading crowd ds gained by being 
tough enough to push, kick» or Verbally abuse other students without 
fear of reprisal. The threat to .""beat you u^ after School" is usually 
enough to gain the desired power. Groups and counter^ groups are formed 
tO'Provlde protective situations. The stuifent who can be flip with the , 
teacher and get away with vit gains many points with the other students* • 

Those who try to study are looked down on». Homework is seldom* 
assigned, because it is ignored "by most of the students, thereby calling 
attention an obvious^ breach of authority. Students wh? do their homework 
will try to sneak it on to the teachers desk without being seen by the 
other students. The homework situation causes real problems in families 
where the parents will punish a child jEor notf doing* homework, while the 
peer group,, through various avenues, will "punish" a child who does. 



ins 



\ 

At staff meetings the teachers attenjpt to find ways to counter the serious 



effects of this negative climate. They l^ave learned not to praise**or 
otherwise call attention to students who do good work» 

' The principal remarked that the situation changes in the high schools* 
The "top dogs'' in the "elementary school are surprised to find a multiple 
-value system in the high school, ^and toughness gets one no further than 

a nuiaber of fighXs with a few otherv^ugh students* * ' 

• \ 

A public school elementary principal reports 'that* in his school, 
bad actors of both sexes are almost gods. They rule' by f-ear. If 
another stud^pt is bold enough! to challenge one of the ZodSy he will 
encounter the god and his' buddies ^fter school. Group retaliation for 
an offense committed by one student ^ all too common. Gogd students are 
bugged by tjie others. The students do not play games to garner the teacheys 
favor because they could not ^cafe less about what the teacher thinks. 
Many parents, particularly in onerparent families, value* school' attendance 
so lifctle that they keep their older childred home from schopl whenever , 
they need a babysitter or some other kind of help. The principal st^ated 
that he was constantly amized tha.t the teachers do as well as* they do, 
in" spite jof these handicaps. * • • " 

J. . :A principal pf a lar&e middle' school says that in his* school group 
norms can vary from one classroom or one social group to the next, but 
the ^prevailing attitude? is negative. Being too smart or getting good *^ 
grades is not socially acceptable. The scholars are perceived as doormats, 
discouraging good students who want to be- like everyone else. He some-^ 
timed marvels at the sophisticated games' played -by some of the students, , 
manipulating other students arid teacAers so subtly that even the teachers 



are not always aware *of what is happening. Belonging and being in a ' 
group is everything, and all sorts" of risks, including drugs .and preg- 
nancy, are taken rather than incur isolation from the group. Among 
'friends there is a protective code*.. Students will lie to the teacher to 
,help each other. ^ ' * 

At the beginndlng of each new year, a pecking order is established. 
?bwer-giaining strat;egies are devised such as: /*Look how bad I am with 
the teacher, so don't mess with me. V.* The trouble-maker is valued and looked 
up to. / ^ , . . y 

^offlte'of t'iie students who are xealiy determined to learn 
have found ways to survive., -They seek oiit'each other, change schedules, 
'flee to the library, and -manage to learn in spite of the handicaps imposrid 
l)y-the majority of their peers. He s'iays the most difficult students' * 
ar^ the 7th and 8th gfaders.- By the 9%}i gtade the worst 'aspects of • . ^ 

negative peer pressure ease >off perceptively. . ^ . , 

Interviews and conversations with other educators add similar, details 
to this grim picture. ^ Other, comments : ''Nobody likes a smart kid" ^ 
"A bright kid better* 6e good at sports" "If he's a brain-only kid, he's 

a. f inky kid" : 

■ 

There, is * general agreement that peer *inf luence is a more destructive * 
force in 6th, 7th. and 8th ^ade than it is in high school, fchat-the 

Implications are serious^ and that something should be done to improve the 

' •» 

.situation.. Teaching can only be an ennervating, joyless and frustrating * 

. . * ' ^ -> . 

experience xindet these conditions, discouraging a caring attitude and 

stifling avenq)ts to make learning interesting. 
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Referring again to the researchers, some of their remarks are salient 
here* ^In the concluding note of the Adolescent Society , Coleman makes 
two points.. Our educational problems will not be solved by pouring. more 
money into the schools, but by learning to acquire some* intangible 
quality that cannot be packaged and distributed* If education is to bB 
successful, it mxist compete in an open market, because the adolescent will 
spend his energy in the ways he sees fit* It is up to the adult society 
to structure ^ucation to capture this energy. 

In an article on the problems a core city elementary school Kluger 

suggests an approach that Encourages children to be Helpful to each 

other. He cot;cludes that must somehow increase the supply of love 

and attention in a system with .so many deprived members. The greatest 

scarcity ij adtxlts with enough time and energy to give to children in a 

f ' - • * • 

mutuality ^rewarding way., ,and i£fie greatest untapped resource is other 

children . 

Boocock contends that the true stret^gth and nature of peer group 

ir^luences are not taaown, but programs that work against peer values are 

doomed to failure. She adds that the best thing to do with such a force 

is fco use it constructively. She concludes that the search for areas of ^ 

agreement between youth and*aduit cultures ^nd methods of lean^ing that 

channel .the energies of student relationships seems a fruitful type of., 

s 

research. In the fpHowl^g section, I will propose cross-age teaching 

as one sucti method. * ^ , ^ 



n 

CaOSS-AGE TEACHING PROGRAMS 



Cross-age programs vary in degree of organization and supervision • 
In a typical program, students^^reaf ter called olders, are selected to 
help younger students with reading or math skills on a one-to-one basis 
during the school day* Xhe olders attend, a number of initial training 
, sessions and then are paired with children 2 to 4 gtade levels younger • 
The olders meet with their youngers 2 to 4 times a week, and attend 
periodic in-service training sessions. The coordinating and training 
responsibilities are assximed^by teachers, other staff members, aides 
or volunteers. A number of high schools are offering cross-age teaching 
as a credit course • High school students serving as olders are bused or 
walk to nearby elementary schools. 

Research and development was conducted in the Detroit neighboring 
school districts by Peggy and Ronald Lippitt and Jeffrey Eiseman working 
under the auispices of the University of Michigan Institute for Social 
Research. In 1969 they completed a comprehensive program package. 
It contains a manual, (Orientation, Training and Related Materials - A 
Manual for Cross-Age Helping, 1969) filmst'rip, a record and a telephone 
consultation. * After extensive field testing, the Ontario-Montclair 
School, District produced an excellent nlanual> (A Cross-Age teaching 
Resource Manual, 1970) building on the research findings of the Lippitts. 
The mffnn;^! outlines sequential steps necessary to begin a program, 
provides job descriptions and training suggestions for the staff conducting 
programs, provides a comprehensive curriculum guide for up to fourteen training 
session:^ for olders ipaterial can be condensed to adjust for fewer 
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sessions) and provides samples of useful papers such as tutoring 
schedules, report forms for qlders to record progress of youtigers, 
evaluation forms, and a sample letter to parents explaln^g^tfc^ program,/ 

Careful selection of students to serve ad olders Is^^ 'Important 
factor. In some programs, an entlte "grade or classroom are' lilvolved 
as olders. In other programs, students are chosen who are achieving 
below graLde level and have demonstrated a poor attitude toward school 
and learning - In short, some of thoie "flip," tough and disruptive 
students so. muclf admired or feared by their peer^. Seldom is difficulty 
encountered in recn^tlng olders. Any change from the school routine 
and any way to "get out of a scheduled class « is welcomed. 



The training program for the olders is designed for these objectives: 

1 - Gaining an understanding of the way one^s behavior affects others 

2 -.Developing sensitivity to the needs of youngers. 

3 - Developing constructive relationships with youngers. ' 

4 - Helping youngers to build a more positive sfelf -image. , 

0 

5 - Sharing responsibility with the teacher for setting objectives 

and planning lessons. 

6 - Developing' techniques for effective teaching. * ^ ♦ ' 

Initial and on-going training is designed to makd use of the 
creative abilities of the olders and take advantage of the fact that 
the special relationship* of one studetm to another produces insights 
and teaching* opportunities not avallableNio adults. Training sessions 

\ { 

should maximize opportunities for student Interaction by employing 
student-centered disctossions, role-playing and brain-storming techniques. 

There is no way to know just how many cross-age programs are now 

8 

in operat^gp. To begin with, cross-age teaching in a school set|^lng 



is as old as formal schooling* One-room schoolhouses, with one teacher 
for many grades, necessitated the use of older children to help younger 
children* Variations, of this informal process occur today iti almost 
every' school* - ^ . , , ^ 

I estimate that nationwide there are at least 2,000 programs 

identified as cross-age to the degree that they are sectioned by the 

administration and conducted with certain minimal training yncf^supervisory 

standards • The Otttario-Montclair , California School Distridt project, - 

operating on ESEA Title III funds , received a twp-year gratet in 1571 • 
" ■* ' " ^/ * ' 

to develop a cross-age model ♦ Funding was , extended - for an addit^^iotr^l, 

two years to accomplish statewide adoption; in the state of Calif o,mia. 

The results of this project are ervtfOvri<^in3 . ' They claim to 

hav^ generated over 600 cross-age prograni ^dop-tions in 620 schools in 

200. school districts, primarily in California* Since the termination 

of the grant period, over 2,000 additional manuals have been distribut#ed^ . 

with many more adoptions resulting. The salience of this idea is further 

exemplified in Southeast Asia through programs initiated by. Il^OTEC,. 

a division of the Southeast Asia Ministries' of Education, and in*Leban6n 

through the efforts of David Sherertz, th6 former director df the 

Otttario-Montclair project. The National Commission on Resources for^ 

Youth, a New York-based non-profit organization, recently included a 

.quiRStionnaire on cross-age programs in a newsletter and received information 
* -» • " • * 

on 250 programs throughout *the country. Thd Lippitt package described 
previously has sold o^er 800 units at $60,000 each since 1966. 

In the Pittsburgh ar^a, T have b^en involved in the implementation , 
and training aspects of six •programs , and am aware of eleven mare locaJL * 



programs now operating successfully • I am curi^ently teaching a course 
in cross-age teaching for the Allegheny Intermediate Onit Teacher In-service 
Trainlrfg Division. Several new programs will be initiated by participants 
of this course* 



There are many advantages to cross-age teaching programs* It 
should be fairly obvious that a well run program can do much to change 
peer influence from a liability to an asset. Extensive evaluation of 
cross-age programs, from both a cognitive and affective standpoint^ 
ha^ been conducted* 

The results o'f these evaluations, based on academic, 
growth and attitudinal change of both the olders and the youngers/are 
Impressive. 

An impressive list of benefits have been recorded by those 
involved la, cross-age programs. Yov the younger, instruction is 
tailored to his achievement level and his special learning Style • 

^ % - e> 

*> * ** , ' 

'He gains confidence as the one-to^onef 'relationship provides a 
successful experience at. each Meeting,. eliminating gear of failure 

and negative Comparl^^pn wlt4i classmates. 

* • *' 

^ For the older, the satisfaction ,o.f helping another person increases 
his. sense of self-worth. ,As olders become aware of y9ungers as people 
with individual problems, in need^of patience and « understanding, 
judgmental attitudes become helping attitudes. Olders, can review 
basic leart^ibg concepts not mastered at an earlier age, without 
embarrassment or a sense of defeat. They develop new'^e^se of , v 
responsibility and acquire skills In relating positively to others, 
conveying ideas aftd thinking creatively iii order to plan lessons for youngers 



For the teacher, there is .assistance in providing individualized 
instruction in the classroom. The process of training olders ca^i be 
'a challenging, creative and' satisfying experience/ The diagnostid . \ ' ' 
and creative skills 'of the olders lead to a number of innovative teaching 
games, activities and materials which can make learning more interesting 
for other. students. The change of, the teacher from authorit;arian to 
friendly consultant opens up new relationships between teacher and 
student'. Teachers are * mote jcomf or table when they feel that students 
like and, respect them, and. discipline problems are lessoned. , 

The cash outlay to start a program in a ^school is minimal. Teachers, 

... . * / * ' ^^ , / ' * * 

aidei of other staff members worki^lg on dross-age teaching pvo$VBm^ 
do so as part of their regixlar school day, and reliable' vpluriteers^. * 
have successfully assumed a primary .or supplementary role in a number 

of programs. ^ : # " ^ ► *' 

' ^ ^ J " ' ' 

» Copies of .the Ontario-Montclair manual are iilexpenslve ($3.00 - - 
each) and the papers and forms needed 'can- easily duplicated in any 
school buiJdixaig.^" A booklet. For >the Tutor *, available from the National* 
Commission on Resource^ for Youths provides a number of creative tutoring 
, techniques and shows olders how to pake learning .aide^' and games for 
'use with their, youngers. , * • > 

Some teachers hav^ heard about cross-age programa and startfed 
. < / • * ^« . • ' ^ ' ' . 

one in their own school with^no otli'er resources, than a -manual ,and the " 

cooperation of the schbol staff Ideally, those responsible for the 

program, should receive initial training help, with planning and imp lament atlot^ 

and periodic follow-up assistance from cross-*age specialists • Si:aff ^ 
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training is designed to develop skills la conducting student-centered 

^- V . • • ■ ,~ • 

training sessions* Content planning sessions with olders and thfe.^ ^ 
teachers of youngera, agi^^ efficient coordination and maintenance ofi..., 
the operation ♦ >^ * ^ 



Continued care \s needed to assure that cross-ag^^lder-younger 

relationships remain productive • A program that does liot provide, such 

support to the students can lead to disappointment for olders, youngers 

and teachers, and discourage adoption in other schools. In ^he past 
« * • 

training and consultation services for most programs have been funded 
by special research grants* It is my hope that in the fjuture school 
boards will see the value of cross-^age teaching and as^Siume responsibility 
for system-wide implementation ♦ 
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CONCLUSION 



The extent of damage from the negative aspects of peer 
Influence' In our schools, particularly for 6th, 7th and 8th grade students, 
can only be estimated. Intensive research In this area should be of 
great Interest to 'educators* However, If the results of such research 
are not taken Into consideration In future planning, the research would 
be useless. 

The human being Is Inherently energetic and Inquisitive. We 
cannot prevent learning from happening but we can continue to permit It 
to be dlsslpatTed by tolerating an adversary system which divides teacher 
and student, and student and student* Intervention mechanisms must be 
introduced that will allow students to help themselves and help each other 
to maxlmiafe learning potential.. Cross*-age tutoring Is one such mechanism^ 
There are other programs that are not ^expensive and should be ac<teptabl<i 
. by most school systems : extending Indlvlcluallzed^ learning methods to the 
middle schools and high ^chools, using student-teacher contracts f oir . . 
Individual and group projects, applying skill^developing games and simulation 
games in the classroom, establishing interscholastlc and Inttascholastlc 
gaming contests, oicganizing fund-raising or community ^service prpj^ctV, . . 
and helping students to makje games ^nd learning ma^terials for classroom 

>Iost educators will #agree that reforms are needed artd that the kind . 
of programs *listed abov6 would' be benefJLci^l. The big riddle is how to * 
accomplish brdad-^cale diffusion on a nation-wide level. A number of** 
excellent innovative programs have t^een tested and de^celoped with the^ 
aid bf local or federal funds, but there is much mor^ Interest in ^ 

ERIC . . « ' i63 . ^ ^ • ' ' 



designing and evaluating workable new educational mpd'els than there is/ 
^in seeing that such models become an integral part of a significant num* 
ber of schQol systems. The ESEA grant to the Ontario-Montclair project 
for program dissemination appears to be a notable exception* 

Commercial producers of text-^books and educational materials kirow 
how to disseminate -* they are experts at marketing costly educationau. . 
packages in large voltime* It may be fruitful to seek funds to hire some 
of the marketing experts and .use their skills to accomplish the adoption 
of cross-age tegchihg and other kinds of student-cfentered programs 
that are so' clearly 'needed* 
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AN AFFECTIVE APPROACH TO ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
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Educators have -repogni zed' for some time nov that school systems .have a ^ ' 

• ' ' \ . 

responsibility to their students which goes beydnd helping thera to acquire 'skills 

* * * ' ' * ' 

♦ ' I in the uses of words and numbers. More and more emphasis *is being placed on 

enhancing students* understanding of themselves, and preparing them for a rapidly 
changing world, which will be making both foreseeable and unforeseeable demands' 
■ on them. Affective education has become a major component of the educational 
process, in the Seventies, and school systems will increasingly concepn^d 
with helping to nurture healthy attitudes,^ valu^e$, and beharvior for students^' 
Although sorae^^educators, parents, and communiLy leaders still voice reservations 

^d fears regarding potential dangers of the trend toward "affective education" 

\ ' , • * * - 

within the schools, this new emphasis is clearly established, Th^ debate has 

• now become an issue of who shall provide the affective training to students, 

rather than, should th^. schools be concerned with traditionally nonacademic 

matters* • ' ' ■ 

Ar\ example may be drawn from one area of substance use and abuse; alcohol. 

Parents and educators alike are aware of and concerned about the increase in the 

^use and abuse of alcohol among students. This reflects the greater social^pncern 

about alcohoL related problems in general. It is our conviction that ^ucators 

are in a critical .position to influence students^ attitudes and behavior related 

to alcohol*, and that they can exert such an influence at t,he very time wh^ji student^ 

are deciding how tfiey will use' alcohol. In turn, the trend toward affective or 

humanistic education ehcourages school systems to support programs which go beyond 

the teaching of academic skills to enhance the interpersonal , skills and mental 

health of students with the hope that they will be less likely to value alcohol 

• • • 

abuse in the future* ^ * • « 

A recent evaluation of a number of Pittsburgh area school- systems by the 

Pennsylvania Department of Education exemplifies the criteria considered important • 

by the State Board of Education in assessing "quality** education* Included in the 

evaluation was an expected concern for the schools* performance in the developme^ 

of academic skills* Hpwever, equal concern was demonstrated in evaluating the 



reported ^elf-esteem of students, expressed- interest in.citiz^ftship aiicl other psychf- 

logicTal or sociological aspects of the educational process. Those ^schools scoring 

* * * » ■ , 

low in the interpersonal and affectj^ve realm have now become concerned with upgrading 

these aspects of the school system, which indicates that a^lthougli there nnay be local 

resistance. in Communities to implement affective education, schools are faced with . 

the "responsibility of developing prpgrams to more adequately provide* experiences for 

*^ ' < 

the students et^ling fut^ r and more complete development. 

There 'are several problems to be overcome .as t^chool systems prepare to provide 

these new types of educational programs. aLcohol ^education, one--such problem is. 

the question o'f wha will be the most effective in working ^with students, the teacher' ' 

or the specialist? Often, in conducting inservice traini-ng for teachers in aff^cti^ve 

^alcohol educational techniques, we hear teachers verialize many doubts and fekrs 

/ 

4bout their ability to conduct these types of discussion groups. Many teachers shuii 

the facilitation of emotional expression of values ^and/attitOdes in the classroom, j 

» » • 

for fear of "losing control*' pf the^situation. Additionally, the criticism levied , . 

yby parents involves claims that unqualified teachers have no business delving into ^ 

psychological or personal areas with their children^. 

It is clearly seen that trainit^g provided to. teachers in college programs is 

not sufficient to prepare them to conduct affective orientfed -programs. Thus, spe- ^ 

cialists appear to be the most appropriate person to present and conduct programs" 

where .expression of emotions and ^feelings,, be it alcohol education, sexual attitudes 

sharing, value plarif ita'^idn, are facilitated. The specialist tends to .be more af fee- 

^ - » 

tively oriented through specialized training, is not encumbered by the adversary 
relationship that often exists between students and teachers, and may have more cred- 
ibility fn the eyes of students in. matters involving private bebaviors. IdeaJ.ly, 
teacher training should include the development of facilltative skills required to 
provide students ^the opportunity to express their feelings in class discussions; 
implicit in the concept of affective education is that expression of studenti*^ feeler 
^ irngs will enhat^^ Learning in academic aiwas of education. However, in personal areas^ 
specially .tVained educators may be necessary because of the special .skills needed. 



The school system Cs an integral part of the community, and to provide quality ' 
educational experiences the school must become open, and utilize the reservoir of 
Expertise -within the community. ^In the area of alcohol education, educators with 

specialized skills in .affective Educational techniques ar» available for consulta- 

' /\ - ■ ' 

tion services within the schools*. School systems,' however, have been reluctant to 

. ' ■ / ■ • . 

draw from the alcohol edu^^ors in the community in implementing alcohol education 
in the curriculum. T^^of the reasons fOr school sy^t'em^* reluctance are the apparent 
indifference of .peichers to alcohol education, and the fact that the educational 
systenl is more responsive to influences by local school boards and professional 
organizations ^than they are to other community* influences • 

The' attitude of indifference to alcohol education among educators has some of its 
roots* in th^ plethora of demands. made on'schools by special interest gl^oups in recent 
y^ars. '^^s cannot^ however, be justification for refusing programs in alcohol educa- 



tion. Wfe Jhoted earlier in this papef**" :hat the trend toward affective education is 

' 1 ' - , . 

clearly e^abli^hei*. It is jusp as clear that alcoho'f education soon will l5e'^^rt 
of the curriculum, and school systems must overcome insti tutiohal resistance, and 
begin to work with specialists in the community to mount programs for alcohol educatioi 

' / - / 

, The. difficulty in implementing.' alcohol education in schools is attributable 

" ' ■ ' ' 1 

alSo to the lack of responsiveness of schools tp issues in the community except as. 

.they are reflected in the local school boards- The use of alcohol by children and 

you^h, and alc'ohbl education, ar-e definitely issues in the community; the success 

of f>lans for- implementation of alcohol education depends on the cooperation of educa- 

tors and alcohol specialists in making school board members aware of issues related 

to alcahol 'and youth. - . ? . 

In addit;ion to discussiiig alcohol education at school board meetings educators 

and. "specialists "can facilitate implementation of alcohol education programs by elicit- 
* » 

ing support for such prpgrams in professional organizations and conferences,, at 



parent-teacher meetings^ and in teachers* union meetings. 

\ 
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" SUMMARY 



Parents ^nd teachers alike are concrerned abi at the increasio^ use of alcohol 
by children and youth, so that alcohol education soon vill be a part .of the school 
curriculum. The most effective approach to alcohol education goes beyond the pedagbgli 
function of the school to include enhancement of the interpersonal skills of students. 
The clearly established trend toward affective education in the Seventies lends som^ 
credibility to an interpersonal approach to alcohol education.- 

There are some problems that must be overcome before alcohol education programis 
^ can be implemented on a wide scaie. Educators must be aware of, and overcome any 
institutional resistance to alcohol education programs; and educators must work 
together with^ alcohol specialists in the community to make school-boards and pro- 
fessional organisation liore responsive to issues in alcohol education. 

With pressures from the State Board of Education, the deficiencies in teacher 
training with regard to interpersonal skills, and the definite need to offer educa- 
tion of an affective nature in the classroom, the primary course at this time is a 
combined effort by the schools and community specialists. The need is there now; 
the community has the resources available to meet the need, and it is the r>espon3ibi 111 
of the schools to utilize those jr^ources. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FOR TREATMENT OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED DEAF CHILDREN 

Terry Edelstein . 
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« r> statement of rurrose 

The jurrose of ^his project was to improve the functioning qf 
emotionally disturbed deaf children now attending a residential , 
school for .the' hearing impaired* The approximate population of 
the school is 500 pupils, ranging from 3 to 21 .years of age. 
This project focused on 10 of thf mos" disturbed and has been ^in 
operation for 2 years^ Eilor to zhe .establishment of this program' 
no regional or sta^^e facilities existed j^or treatment of childhood 
emotional disorders, among the deaf ^ although it is estimated that 
10 percent of deaf children ^re ^isturbed enou^;h to warrent ii^^er- 
venticn extendir.g beyond the special education required because 
of deafness • C?his paper will describe how the pro^Tram was 
developed and its present st=rtus. 

The prinar-/ ocje^tive of the 2motiona;Lly Disturbed C3D) Program 
was thr enotii^nal and social rro'.vth of the disturbed child in ^he 
special cl^ss* The secor.c r;.- objective ./as inte.-ratior. into the 
regulal* clasa* CTn- nech-^rlsn "or intervention w^-.s the e3t>.blishment 
of.^a secure environment .hioh placed the child in a psycho-educationa 
milieu th^ encouraged development of self-respect, social relation- 
ships^ comamicatizn and language skills. 

11. Theoretical Considerations 

Analysis of the disturbed deaf must stem f2?om gin appreciation 
of the fund -mental physical deficit, the lac5k of heaping, and the 
frustration associated with the loss of verbd information ^d 
comirunication^ As the hearing chiTd develops he learns what is 
demanded of him in -he context of language. But the young deaf 
child is^'olten unable ":o -exchange, information on rudime^taiy needs j 
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nvixA the f-aisily," . a reliable coorunicatioii pattern 'does not ' 

iiameGiately, develop" bef.7eea motfc.er ar.d child. , If mod^l interaction 

c?ontinu.2s to be confusel and frustrated -the opportiani^ies. for 

' • •- ' >■ . • ' . . • • 

early leaminr and development of .trust become uneivailable* and th6 



child exxeriences rrogrsssive is9;atiaa from the family .Consequently 
.the n'ext stege of grcwh, indeper.Gence, is rot- easily attaine'd/ 
Liirir-f th? nusery ^r.d elemfe,nt£ry"" school ^ye^rs the Majority of * V. 
ed'doaticnal facilities for the deaf advocate" irrtensive .training* in 
oral skill develo^pner^t^^ '^he m-r.ual^lan^age .system fer the deaf 
is disco^.:ed in tha home and school, oral language aQq.uisition» ' 
being .The "price objective. If , in the .proceiss, h'owsyer, tHe usual - 
chi^Ghcod aoti-.-itiss of relationship bi41dir.g are nfeglec ted, .real 
coiniirunicati:h sr.d interaction are not experienced and the child 
remains vixth no foundation for social development. These difficulljies 
encountered "ct The roung dsaf child, if unresolved, are the feds 
of rejection, frustration, snd isolati'-r. -^tat^can sevey^i'y restrict 
hia eroticnal and 'social .growth.. • I7 is therefore this authpr's 
suppositicn tr^t , development of trust, coEzmunioation and ability *' 
are tha/4sio elements .irf'the ^positive familial or "berapeutic . 
rel$.tipnship« * * ^ ^ • 



III, rotulation Isscrirtic 

; The- 10 students enrolled in th,e ED. program, ranged in ar^ 

from 7 tc '17 years, all vathjln the normal range of intelleptual 

.' - 

ability. Itto student's '.7ere early ^vithdrav/ais from -he prGrram,. 

Seven of The '& remaining students o^; erased 2-6 years below their 

academio potential.. Ihers were ,^s -sany di-fferent behlViors ' 
• ^- • ' • ' . . ' ' . ^ / ; * ■ 

manifssxed as cla'ss p<?p--.la-i isn. Some -students It'ekec" social-. 



'relationships • Sore studen,;^s res^teded agff^essiyely to social sit-/^ 

liatlons. Soae -sithdrew from interaction. Kost had.pjrimitive 

domnujaicaticii skills. • ' , w . . \ 

' * The children -.vere on varied schedules each year, (table 1) 

- *■•'■■ '-.I 

The -ine srent in -he; £1) rcom was deteriniAed .hy a student's ahiiitjr . 

to maintain hinself in t'nk regiilay classrocm^ . It was found that 

^most sinidsnts ^cculd pj^ofit from 'duel plcoement in the ED and regular 

' ' . ^' • ' . ' , ' ' 

school •prograiiis-'* A .part-Jtiine placement in the 2IV room served to 
. ^ * • ^ ,,-»■*'*' ' ^ > ' * 

. \reli9ve sra-dants of sufficient stress to <Juntinue partial 



p ar ti ci *: ati dn'in the regular cuzT±culum» Two^ older stude nt s 



■ ^ 



Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
, Student 5 
Student B 
Student .7 
S-udent 8 



Year 1 Year 2 

all day half day ' * 

all day ^ /. half day ^ > 
half day . one. hour/day^ 

^ one hour/day' — 

— TT *all day, ^ 

one hoyir/day , 

one hpur/de^y ^ 

t^vo.hours/v/eek-one hour/wjfeelc. 



'vrer^ also'eaen^ in a t:ounseiing sittiation hoth during and aftor , . 
the school day. Hhe ED i'oom additionally functioned as support - 
for the full tine stud^n^ diiil:^g the gradual transition to '\ ' 
academici' integration.'* THe student td^acher r^ticj in the. class ; 
was limited t© Arl^'-^e fi:^^"^ year, and revised to 3^1 the second year*^. 



IV • rragraa* <^o ording> ti cn 



The' ZD teacrfcer coordinated -the aiicillary achool services^ 
dormitoiy r^rsoEBllV integrating i teachers ari^' parents in'^o 
unified tro-rram^ Consul t aiji ons . and ev^aluctJLcns v/er0 initiated on 
v/eekly basis and maintained on. a hi-<^eekly or. monthly schedule* 

A iDehayior gr^d'^^^as developed and Checked monthly hy the program. 

* • *. * ^ * 

» parti cirpa^its. tp depict behavior change or. maintanence* (Table 2) 
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.Anecdotal records, isolated behavioi: grids, ''and -an annual battery 
of psyctibxo^(5al and- ^chievenent testing •augmented monthly grapMnga 

V. laxrleiaergbation , ' •' 

, ' The pyogran^ design 'relate^ to the student ',s needs »8n^ -c&pabiUf:ies 
Some students required, noh-confrontatioA- and .relief from regular-' . 
classroom ;styucrure; <ithers. required freedom for 'physical move- ' 
ment.^ Seme* needed structured" routines ahd^ contingently contracting; ' 
while others needed individual attentiron and a secure adult 
.relationship,. All required' comunicaticn developmen-t. Short y \ 
■,and long tern goals- were • formulated in each case in'the-p^as of 
'personal and' s'ocial 'adjustment and language functioning. 

SlementsVf 'ini-lieu and" interpersonal therapy and beh&vior- 
modification were 'enplo_^^to convey^^ atmosphere 6f acceptance^ / 
warmth and secui'ity v/ithin which limi<t§tioni "and "r^lity' strucWes 
could be. effected.* Riehfcrrcenekts utili^zM wef« praige, ^ffec^ion.- 

rewai^dS, privledges', v/o-ik and behavior contracts, and hew/skill ' . 

•'•^ V. - ^ ■ ' ' ' ^ • " •' ■ • • 

mastery. • 'Ail antsr&otibns were communicated through combined sign 

and verbal language, ^he interyention techniques found". to bQ ■ 

valua^ll-. supports iri the development of a desensatized design. w6a?e: ' 

I. Org/hi^ing' e5q:eriQnces';^n. graduated' challenge? to minimize frustratiL., 

2: ieyelopijig a f eaiing of self-worAh and adequacy "through mastery of' I"' 
relevant and ^qq^v^^ rursuits.- ■ - u mciatery or. 1 

onS-c!f3|°?o''?hl\S?f?§*l^ ihlM- imposing situattcns by, ; 

• V r^^o^dfS-^lt^IoS!''- instructions ,^0. group estabHshed' 

5. Tolerating some .'bfihaiziDr. ezpressions until an'awa-eness or 
readiness exists for its eliminaticn. , 

^' ?orA?vi51-^^'''''%^^2f^^^°''^^ removing toW alternative actLvityi 
for dive^sir.r., relazaticn, or ventilation of 'tense feelings^ , 



7. -''J.s6Cating a child overvvheimed a panic or rar^trum. ' 

8, .Lending carf^ols to tarticiilar. students to help' manage his.-.' 
■fuiy andyfeJiintain a reality liiilc t^o prevent total withdrawal. 

^ 9. Acknowledging tide readiness to re^turn vdien composTi]:e is regained*. 
, VI # g-^eaming Cen":er rjivironiaenv 

♦ ■ " ■ ' ' n* ^ 

' ? ' " I . ' * * * ' 

□fe ZI)^cla3sracn T:as organized into self-contained worJcing' 
.areas. CDiagi-an 1) ^Che -unit center deslgA attempted to alter the 
. d>.ild*3 perception of himself .in th€ environment by demonstrating 
. his abi.'it^,- to' productive and capable of independent functioniiig ' 
'in his enTirc^rient. • The "centers encourag'^d a chi? d' to explore 
sr. ac-ivi-y, handle materials, cdr.gregat^n groups or in private, 
■ ^-8 learning areas provided 4 situation -child could, master 
and opera-e successfully, which in itself becacie a activating factor. 

Cne 3-udents utilized centers 'selectively^, mo'st students 
functioning in the mE^ority of ststicns. Some pupils Had 
required and free choice activities, others had any activity avail- 
able f^ selecticn. Z'he teacher supjorted each area project by 
making supplies available, demons tratiuL: new skills, suggesting 
references, guiding experimentatiqn and origina;: work. The 
learning oen-er design provided models for productive channeling 
pf ene]?g3re«-and demonstration of methods to organize a situation 
and obtain -an objective. f * ' . • 

TLI. Coamunicatior. and language Bevelorment 

The develorment of communica-icr. hinged cr. the students* ^'S.. 
need and interest to ccmn:unica-e^ the foundation of v/hich j?s 
developed ■throu;7h positive non-verbal interactive. Fext, "the?re - 
must exist' ar. aptrecia-pic n of the function of language as 'the" ' 
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process of exchrr.gin- informa-ic n. , And "finally the resources and 

tie mode* of lan^a^e riust be developed., • ^ 

h 

k$ A variety of media v/as employed to stimulate and' provide 
experiences .in language use. Photogra|;hy was. a prime tool in * . ' 
• actualizir-g language. Candid Poioroid photos pf student activities 
were mounted, captioned and displayed throughout -the year. The 
weekly correspondences to home v/6re descriptions of the enclosed 
photo work. .Students also photograrhicly illustrated science 
expefinents,; cooking demonstrations, etc. Video-tape presentations 
were expei-lences rich in language and communication development. 
Groups prepared, produced and critiqued poetry readings, verb 
lessons, activity v/ork. Utilizing another media form, a. small 
group coordinated the production of a captioned filmstrip record 
of a field trip, 

B. Vr'ritten language v/as structured in the Fitzgerald Key^ 
form, used for th? deaf, which patterns vocabulary for usage. (Diagram 
The, basic. Key sentence format is: ,ihg Verb ,/hat. The format' 
becomes more conplex as competencies in language develop. This 
method teaches vocabulary in categories and structures .language 
into patterBS which are natural for the hearing Taut not the deaf. 
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Diasram 2. Fitzgerald Kev 
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: 7 ' • ^ 

0. the same tine, sign lanroage was used aild taiight v/ith 
an emphasis on increasing.* vocabiilary and 'developing independent . 
facili-y wixh reference material. Dictionaries^ individual sign 
'bool5;s, woyd,cgtrds, etc., were available source? for'^daiZy reference* 



The promotion of independent lariguafie resources lo^s^me self 
ri enforcing* as well as naking material assessible to the student, 
otherivise .too tirreatened to recieve direct instruction. Therefore 
, the fiirust of the language pro. ran w^s development (Sf tSe student's 
ability.' to explain intent and have a vl^dh^le^for ml^re^ elaborate 



expression* \^ 




* YIII> Social HeLa^ionships 

IIos*: studer.ts initially operated a'l isolates and'' v/ere not 

• prevailed upon to interact in a group until a recdiness was exhibited* 
However s.ne par-:iciipaxicr. could be tolerated in certain non- 

iri;t erection structures, such as puzzle games, ■ weekly community 
walks, and movies. As tolerance for social contac* '^'increased, 
games ami trips became core so^Criy accelerated, such as monopoly 
Inlaying, group planned trips, etc* At this stage, social 
boimdaries v;ere being learned^ and interest in the game or trip 
b^jaame a modality for heavier teacher support and guidance than 
, could be previousljr tolerated* Special weekly activities and the 
. unit centers were a.so effective ^n counteracting usxxal. avoidance 
patterns, i^f arm cookin^-, g&rdening, playroom, baseball* 

The ulti^l^e focus of the group .experience v/as integration or 
mains treaning^ into "he regular deaf classroom-. 'CTable^3)...Jntesration 
was attempted when there existed a^ssuranc^a-^of a child's readiness 
to successfully re-enter the mainstream and was^ developed in ^adual 

' . f ■ 

o . • • • / ■ ■ , 
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steps after consideration of appropriate placement* The ED' and 
academic teachers cooperatively sujixorted the child's socistl and 
academic adjustment. The' selected aainstrea'ming provided important 



• Table 3 



Vocational, Arts 



Pinei Arts 

Art^^^^^^^^^ Sewing 

31x3"^^^ Auto !?epair 
I aint ing ^ ' .'o o d shop 

Crafts ' Cooking 
Cartooning ' laiinting 

3anoe Shor : 



Academic Classes 
Social Studies 
I4ath, 
lIoYieB 

Assembly <4 ' 
Hev/s . i 

Physical Education 



models for ^^rcv/th and riehforcement of self-v/orth,. The integration 
also jrecirita"sd a second stare Vf interv^tion, as students^* * 
^aeyeljoring awarenesses and experiences changed the relationship 
with the EZ> teacher from one of sutport in ^e school to a role 
of' couns-elor and ad^sor. 




15ie cor.clusicn'*'is^ tiiat deaf children with emotional *^sturbances 
are responsive zo ::rea":r:ent r/ithin a psycho -educational environmenl: . 
Changes in henavior pa.*tsms were effected pnd sustained in school 
and hone and .satisfactory inclusion in the mainstream v/as facilitated* 
The scheme deve.ored provea to be a workable physical situation as 
well as an adaptable framework for accomodating varying individuals, 
Ihe strengths found in the intervention schene were: !• the experience 
of the child as a^cataols individual in hi s.-« environment; 2. the respect 
and trust established cet-.75en child and iaplener.ter; 3. the use -of 
total ,comrmnicaticn; 4. the adaptation of the JE3) classroom as both 
a full-tine Lnd part-tine resource facility; 3. the 'psy^o-educational 
orienvaxion of the treatment approach. . ' 
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Teachen Mrs. Zdeisteirx 



-^Student; 



Please record how you feel yo-^ child is doiag gach month, 



S lor Septaxiber 

O for Octab;3r 

N for Novambar 

D for 'December 

J for January 



X for Jsbrudry 
a '^ior March 
A for April 
MA for M^ry 4 
JU for June 



/ 



Please return this to aae the first v.'aek of each month. 
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VISUAL LITERACY*: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 

Joanne V, Dunn 




In this paper I attMpted to approM& Yiatud literaejr from 
tha standpoint of what im 4Qioim atevdt this araa^ cn how literacias art 
fomady and on the value Ylaual litermejr baa for education^ This 

« 

MS done ^ surveying the literature « atudies and prosraas developed' 

various educators , philosophers , and psychologists in , the field 
of learning and perception^ Z felt it vas necessazy to acquaint the 
reader vith the theories and the processes of learning froa as many per« 
spectives as feasible, so that an interest sight Jbe generated in 
integrating the visual experience into the system of education* 

' fj ' .. . • • ■ . 
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Vhen considering man and his ability to cosAunicate three functions 
cone into oind, the use of langxzage both verbal and visual, the employamt 
of concepts, ^d the ability to think. All of these functions are intiiaately, 
intertwined* It is difficult if not impossible to focus on one aspect 
without considering the others. However, education hais emphasized' the 
^ . yerbal aspect of conounication and ignored to a large extent any type^of /{ 
visual training for the majority of students. Educators in this age of 
technology can no longer avoid the visual aode. Edgar Dale(l969) expresses • 
* that at. least 90^ of our learning comes through the eye. D. Dondis(l973) 
states, "The cultural and global force of film, photography, and televisipn 
in the shaping of man's image of himself defines the urgency for teaching 
.visual literacy, 'p. xli;!* 

This brief paper will attempt to present a survey of the visual com- 
ponents involved in the learning process. The following areas ar< included t 
First s the need for the sttidy of visual communication and the definition 
;|^,-^ <^ the term •'visual literacy**! Second . the process of the development of a 
'^visual language within the individual, Thir^ . a brief reView of the 
.^irojects systens cxxrrently >eing developed in teaching" visuiil concepts 
and commmication, and Fourth a "discussion of the reseaSrch and several 
paroposals for future study. 

It is a ^oss iT^consistency in the learning process, that oxir students 
i^^bcalarded vith visual media, films, television, slides, aodels, etc, 
Hithout aiyr guidelines for evaluating and understanding the effects they 
produpe, .Rol)ert^McKim( 1972)' feels education, that develops skills in 
Visual' thiijking "provides vehicles that are frankly acre appropriate to 
to the thinkers 'needs than language symbols, "(5,3) it is the responsibiUty 
9f educators to educate the whole student and this includes the structure * 
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and recognition of the visual node. 

The tera "visual literacy" Is currently used to describe a group 

of visual coapetencies. The definition agreed upon by the National 

Cohference on Visual Literacy is as follows i • y 

Visual literacy refers to a group of vision-competencies 
a human being can deVelop by seeing and at the same time 
having and integrating other sensory experiences. The 
development of these corpetencies is fundamental to 
normal human learning. When developed, they enable a 
visually literate person to discriminate and interpret 
the visible actions, objects, and symbols natural or 
man-nade, that he encounters in his envi-ronment. Through 
the appreciative use of these competencies, he is able to v 
comprehend and enjoy the masterworks of visual communi- 
cations, (Fransecky and Debes, 1972) 

However the word "literacy" in conjunction with the word "Visual" 

holds various connoUtions "that are inconsistent with the visual 

process. The main one being a simple lineal approach to this process. 

This is perhaps a cultural mis-label as well as an oversimplification 

of the problem because the vlsvial communication process, unlike the 

verbal communication process, hold« a multiplicity of human functions 

that are so extensive that a simple definition is impossible, Caleb 

Gattegn6 (1969) in Towards A Visual Culture describes the visual process 

• Sight is swift, conprehensive simultaneously analytic 
and synthetic. It requires little energy to function, • 
as it does, at the speed of light, that it permits our 
Hinds to receive and holdian infinite number of items 
of information in a fraction of a second. With sight 
Infinities are given at oncet wealth is its description, 

Ve must ask then whethei> educal^ion has re'cognlzed the importance of the 

visual sense? John DebesCOct. I969) says, '" Yes, m a way we have.... 

Eut we have trained it not to do the eye's thing, but to do a verbal 

thing. We hav/ set it to follow the concatenations of the printed 

Unguage, a thin chain of words, a narrow linear track that presents 
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information" at so slow a pace that the lively 't.V. mrt'ured eyes of- 

f 

' . . • * *■ 

our young people are dulled, bored and stuXtified. p. 27" 'This chain' 

or linear approach is perhaps; entrenched in our culture. ' Dorothy Lee (19/9) 

in Co^fngaUgit? . St EsalUiJ 2a Unsal ani Koniingai Hodes ^fi MnJOBi: 

relates that^fe arrange objects and events in sequence Hhich is climatic - 
in size and intensity, in emotional meaning or ac.cording to some other 
principle. We often arrange events from eaiily. to later. •* But when 
primitive cultures such as the Tcobianders relate happenings, "there 
is no developmental arrangement.»...^).ll6 * * . 

aiucators - should try to approach the teaching of 'visual "language 
in a non-Unear mangier. Rather than trying to de^ne the terra ••visual * 
^literacy" why not defini^the visyal process and how to direct it toward 
thj? individual's own personk^. way bf ^xperiancing and utilizing the 
myriad of visual stirauli with which he is confront^. Possibly by- 
expanding the "loom" as quoted b/V Debes., (1969). into a metaphorical , 

\ ' * / 

definition the visual liter?Uiy proces^ would take on greater, meaning.. / . ' 
For example, the plethora of functions ^involved in' the visual communications 
process is .comparable to the weaving of k tapestry. The wa^s resembles 
the grammar or common elements present in\all visuals such- as i tone, 
shape, balance, direction, texture and patt^. These elements reaain 
constant just as the warp remains constant, ^t the weaver may emphasize 
or subordinate p^icular ar^. The jjoof is\ similar to the concepts • ■ 
one acquires J^hrough experience and learning, liich individual carries' 
a variety of 'these threads that he derives through experience. It is" 
the ilesponsibillty of the educator to provide the individual with the 
materials for the warp and the woof. For as D. Dondis (cf. 1973) 
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8aor3,/"^lghi is natural I siaking and understanding visual messages is 

.nattiral to a point, but effectiveness on ^either level t%n only 'he 

achieved through study, l^t^lO. Odce the student has acqui]^ the 

'requisite materials he is ready to weave his visual tapfestry, .and 

'experience those woven \y others. Although there may be commonalities 

in the Heave of each individual's tapestry, no two irldlviduals apply 

/ " ' ' 

the exact same ttater}.ais or conceptst nor experience the same concepts 

'* ■ 

precisely in the same .way, ' * ^ 

With this," analogy in mind we will venture to discuss 

Rudolph Aml\eiia^s.\(l969) analysis aiid experimental investigation of * 

little understood problems relating* to known principles ^f Gestalt 

' '\ . ^ \ . . < 

Psychology, especially those on configuration,' closure, organization* 

proceeded, to illusrtrate the means ty^hic'h visual atetractton occurs, 

A common theme that 'runs throxigh Amh^la's Vorks is that given an 

* ij \ 

amorphous shape the huma,n* subject, depending on his intentions, will 
articulate l,t, ^clarify and ^loake it more meaningful. In ether wcrds 
beginning with a relatively simple, irregular and^not tco meaningful 
design, the human sybject strives to endow this design witX* meaning 
and significanc^th&t he can unders-^and. This process may takd many ^ 
forms but esserftially it involves. Conceptualizing the design as more than 
a conglomeration of pieces, - ■ ^ / 

Amheiia feels thit' those who ai^e interested in the growth and 
development of the visual process should familiarize themselves with 

♦ ' ' ' * ' 

the works of |laget on cognitive learning. Like Amheim, Fiaget pursues 
the course of symbolic thinking as it proceeds, th^^ough human developments 

^Piaget^'s studies^ Asides *eing both stimulating and provocative have 

♦ \ - « ^ • < ' ^ 

had a, wide appeal in education and psychology because they have, opened 



extensive research in many areas, '\lth6ufeh Piaget's theories are 
'generally thought to be essentially involve^ vd.th the formation of ,v ' 
symbolic thinking, his findings are applicable to all phases of nenta^l 
development, that is, thte symbolic, the visxial, as well as the forma£ion 
of language^ Piaget demonstrated that a chiljd's mental growth, may be 
characterized )Dy three stages of growth and dev'elopment.s These 
three stages are important because they assist the child in the ac- 
quisition of both .visual and Verbal, abilities. 

4 

" For Plaget(]^^5u ) visual imagery depends upon two complimentary ^ 

processes known 3ls assimilation and . sioooniodation. Through the process - * 

of assimilation Piaget feels that the child relates what he perceives 

to his'iltcady existing knowledge aiid understanding of it. For example, 

if the child knows what birds l^k like but by chance he sees a flying 

squirrel he assimilatejs it but not as a s^iiirrel that flies, but rather 

as a bird. In assimilation new pe^eptions are incorporated into the 

" ' " ' 
child's present understanding of the liorld. Also, duiing assimilatibn 

the child responds mentally to 'the familiar and. to that which is recognized. 

On the other hand, accomodation begins when the information the 

phild incorporates into hi,s«mental schema is at variance with his 

, ' ^ > ' 

existing knowledge and skills, and when he is- Incapable of utilizing this " 
information. In s)j'ort, ^11 mental growth, including the 4evelopment of- 
muntal' ifl^ery, according' to Piaget, results from 'fehe resolution 

of the* tensioft, between assimilation and accomqdat/bn the conflict 
betwee^' using old' responses'- for new. situati fans and acquiring new (or 
c-hanglng old) responses to. fit .new ones .**( Piaget ,«tl963) This alteration 
of old .aental schema to fit new emerging* situations ds, for Piaget, th^ ' 
essence ali mental ^oih'h. '.ISO " 



PlagetC 0^963) also insists that children are not just little \ ^ 
adults, for they thir^^ qualitatively different* . ftom adults. 'As 
^described in KLaget's studi.es Children are caught in different 
stages of development and therefore, they have the tendency to see things 
literally. They are not capable of carrying out abstract visual , 
thinking operations until' ihey are nearly; young adults. On this 
point Schachtel in his 'book Metamorphosis (1969)- states i 

The adult is usually not capable of experiencing what the 
child experiencest -more often than not he is not even 
capable of imaaining vhat the child experiences. It 
.. should not be surprising, then, that he should be incapable • ' 

- • of recalling his own childhood fifxperiences since his whol^ 
' f°*^!u°^ experiences has changed. The person who remembers 
. is the present person, a person who has changed considerably 
, Khose interests, needs, fears, capacity for experience and ' ^ 
emotion have changed, p, 285 > 

This. should then .awaken those concerned with visual education^^d 
education ih general, that materials developed ty adults for children 
«re' more often than not inadequate for the immediate visual needs of the - 
child. Therefore, it is the responsibility' of the teacher, media specialist 
and ii"hrari|m. to faoiiariae themselves with the child's cognition and 
visual grow'th and to take into account such factors -as life style, 
"background, interests, etc, > . . , . 

Schachtei (tff , ) in discussing .'the senses holds vision ,in 
• high 'esteem. He contends that the importance of visljOn for learning 
•can be better appreciated if we see^ vision as being capable of grasping 
simultaneously^ irbiy more* facets of an object for 

each object looked at is given to the perceiver more fully and in more 

.> , ' • * ' 

dimensions thstn throtigh'any othej: sense. in contrast to vision the 
Sense Qf .touch is limited in its functions. Fop example^ many objects 
are not accessible to ^ouch and therefore we cannot grasp their structure.% 



Nor can we unify such larg? objects as a house, a landscape or a 
Mountain if we had to" rely solely on touch, Schachtel also, says that " . 
hearing and speech and listening to music are akin to the Zjtive 
structuring of visual focusing on objects. In fact, he jWds", we 
search for a structure in all things that we perceive. Although • 
language and visual structures may have similarities they are distinct, 
in their corainunication modes. This clarifies what Marshall McLuhen(l964) 
means wheri he says we- must find a •^ew gratmmar" which , attempts to 
^ educate for visual structures just a£ we educate for verbal structures, " 
• :Various programs have b6en developed in the last five years that 
are attempting to integrate visual iconmunications into the curriculum, 
Onfc of these' programs is the Milford Education Program . This '-pr object 
Is a full system program piloted ifa 1970-n and implemented in I972, in ' 

.grades k-12, Milford, Ohio, The curriculum includes five^ phases,- each ^^ 

''■'<■ 

. with general objectives', specific skills, and specifically "designed . 
materials and learning activities, Basic skills are 'stressed on the ele- " 
- aentary level while more sophisticated perceptual skills, production 
techniques and Interdisciplinary program projects, are'lnclyde^ on , 
-\ the secondar^^vel, The.five phases areto l,Visual perception, 2. Sound" 
> wd iwage reUtionship, 3. Media and Hardware, 4, Still- Photography " 
5.- Multi-media comparisons, ' UnUke many programs that introduces media 
in^a haphazard mnner, the Milford Rroj^ct is highly structured, "(FransecKy 
an'd Ferguson, i973).' 

Another structured approach to visual education is the- sjrsieiii- 
designed by CEMHSL. Iric, titled the Five Sense Store : - An Aesthetic 
' Bgiucatlon >:o?>ai!lw It is cufrpntlV available for purchase (I974); ai- . 
1^0 though initially conceived fbr jr^TOimary throjigh 12,_the program i^s siill 

. in the process of development, .f^ck^-^^^e^e^nl^^^ K-3, 
ERJC - ^^^ l>roken into units br packagwl^^d^h p4ck'a|e "encoWages 




the students to becoae involved^ such things as manipulating time < 

on fila,"" or eocaaining the function of light and vision, listudents, 

perceive, analyze, taUks abaut, produce/perform, judge, value, and 

«act to content. »These behaviors lead to experienced and insights 

that will begin to prepare then f.or jnaking decisions on the basis 

of their Increased aesthetic awareness as v»ell as th^ir own individual-^ 

ity. The stixdents go through the process of originating an idea 

and organizing elements into an end product to communicate that idea. 

Aiother visual curriculum worth mentioning (although it has not 

been- tested) is the basic course in visial education Kurt, Rowland ' 

titled Learning to See (1968). This program was evaluated in 

the EPIE Review No. 52, Apr. 1963, Evaluations of Art Programs' for liail- 

irtist Teachers. The matprials consist of a series of picture brooks 
. ^ 

and teachers guides designed to heighten the students awaareness of the 
wOTld around him, and provide him with a sound visxial^vocabulary for ^ 
the further study of vistial elements in his environment. The a^ level 
is variable. 

In designing .aad^ evaluating programs and systems for visual educati'^n, 
tesearch and methodology must be kept in. mind. E^ept for the psychological 
studies on perception, xesearch in the area of visual literacy is sparce. 
Until recently research was chiefly confined .to the physical aspects of 
vision while little was alloted to the subjective qualitative elements 
entering into- the visual language model. Only in the past ten yeass 
have linguists, semanticists, philosophers, p9ychologists, and educators , 
developed an interest in^he visual experience; Deutsch (1963 ) has 
devoted^-fei^'^attention toward the exploration of pajrallels between visual 
anil verbal language. He worked with disadvantaged children and found 
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that in this" tyT>e of child the relationship between visual and verbal 
language is sitrongly suggested* 

i / V 

Jerome Kftusman (I963) discuss "Besearch oh Teaching the Visual Arts" 

he says.'Tji s^ort, .nany forces have now 'turned toward recognition 'of 

art as a "basid hujnaji discipline. For" ex^ple, the report "Art Sducation 

for Scientiat~ |&fi<j\ Snrineer (Comn, for the Study of Visual Arts H,I,T,, 

1957) recogni2^dj(hat*it is only recently that American educational 

thinking has^ timed "to the -educational potential of the visual arts," 

they state "Ani|rican education has been, and still i's lased on vocational 

convenience rather than' deep-rooted values" (p, 1103^), 

Perhaps Fransecky and- Ferguson (cf,1973) have pointed out the 

most useful review of researcfl. This review was authored by Clarence 

Wi lli a ms y chairman of the Rational Center for Yistal Literacy, and 

profefilpor of education at the ^University of Rochester, Drt Williams 

set forth a series of nine propositions that V&uld be helpful to those 

oftitenpliiting research in visual literacy! 

Propositl^on li Deprivation of early visual experience caif^ 

• " ' lead to vistial problems in the later life - 

* of the orgtoism, 
« ■ , W ' ^ 

2i Visual enrichment ' in early* life appears - 
to make an organism more successful in 

- visual tJusks in latter life, 

3"« It is- probable that a program of visual 
enrichment can improve learning if 
effectively implemented* 

^ The ability to ^sequence, visual Stimuli 

. * 'is i^elated to the experienc es^( history ) 

and the opportunities provided for the 
learner 

5« Development of the lance -Curve** is 
related to sequencing experiences and 
reading-relatcd experiences, 
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6. Hierarchical potential in any pictorial 
; scene or set of picttores is related to 

. an or^aniam^s history, sequencing ability, 
and development of verbal literacy, ^ , 

7. The^ development ''of the ability to engage 
in visual m6taphoric communications an4 

* ; activities is relgited to history and 

. opportunities, ^ -vy^ ' \ 

8^ There existsf a range of visual literacy ' 
sophistication, and this range i^ related \ - 
to history and opportunities, * . ' 

* 9. The ability to transfer back and forth * 

among y^sual-visual, verbal^verbal, and 
^ ' visual -verbal metaphox^^s is related 'to 

visual. and verbal literacy development, ^ 

(CM. Williams, cited in 
' . ^ Franseclcy and Ferguson, 1973) 

' It is clear from the proceeding viewpoints that there is a need • 
' for serious research in the fu:.ea of visual liter^^y,* Also consideration 
must be given to the measurment and evaluation of" the visual' skills. 

The teswhej of the future^st be train^ to integrate the visual 
mode vithin the scope of curri-cullm planning. In planning units teachers 
must be clear about the types of jnedia that will convey specific meaning, 
, Abo^e all the future design of>-educatroh not only must focus on the 
dtvelcpment of visxial sRills^ but also/^ the development of appropriate 
research methods aiid measurements of these skills. 
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